




















BUY WAR BONDS NOW! JUNE 1945 


To Make Post-War Building Easy— 





In “water buffaloes,’ landing barges, ‘ducks’’... it’s 
durability and strength that count. Steel supplies these quali- 
ties. Just as steel supplies toughness, resiliency, protection 
to other tools of war. Many improved steels have been 
developed in United States Steel laboratories. And these 
better steels will someday be yours .. . in farm buildings and 
machinery, in fence and household equipment. They’!l carry 
the U-S-S label. Your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, 


IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








USE YOUR REGULAR FARM EQUIPMENT 
FOR CONTOUR FARMING 


e Not so long ago farmers used to call in heavy-duty crawler trac- 
tors and graders to build terraces for control of soil erosion. That 
was custom work and an added expense. 

Now, with the cooperation of the Soil Conservation Service, 
farmers are being shown how to build terraces and farm on the 
contour with their regular, standard farm equipment. Standard 
moldboard, disk and harrow plows, properly used, are proving 
entirely satisfactory for this important work. Your FARMALL 
TRACTOR and your McCorMICK-DEERING Plows and Tillage Tools 
are your weapons in this fight to save productive soil. 

International Harvester works closely with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in promoting this soél-saving, soil-building program. 
We are constantly passing on the information we get to our 
branches and dealers. 

See your local soil conservationist, county agent, vocational 
agricultural teacher and the nearby International Harvester dealer 
for cooperation in your terracing, contouring and strip-cropping 
program. They will show you how to make the most effective 
use of your McCormick-Deering Farm Equipment. 

Write for our free soil conservation booklet, “HELP SAVE PRo- 
DUCTIVE SOIL.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Above: It’s easy to cultivate 
corn on the contour with a 
Farmall-H and forward- 
mounted Farmall cultivator. 
Contour farming like this is 
natural farming. The long rows 
save time. 


Above: Plowing out the chan- 
nel of a terrace with a Farm- 
all-A Tractor and 2-furrow 
disk plow. This tractor’s size, 
speed and ease of handling 
in this kind of work makes 
it popular in many sections of 
the south, southeast, and on 
smaller farms of the middle 
west. Lines indicate cross-sec- 
tion of terrace. 





: a » Above: Farmall-H and McCormick- 
@ Proper cutting and thinning improves Déering No. 2 Harrow Plow build- 
farm woodlands. Cut and sell wood from ing a terrace. 
selected trees... pulpwood and sawlogs Right: Farmall-A and McCor- 
ded for war. See your county mick-Deering Direct-Connected 
oe ‘ee : Y r Plow (slat moldboard type) work- 
agent or local forester for information. ing on the terrace ridge. 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


to the American Farmer 


INTERNATIONAL This symbol means “Product of International Harvester.” It is the mark of 
RVESTER quality and experience ...a new emblem by which we dedicate our products 
HARV to Your Service. 














Fighting War Bonds Lay the Foundation for Peace and Prosperity 


McCORMICK-DEERING Farmall Tractors 





[PLE- 
byez) FOR A TRIPLE PURPOSE « 


' Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


* POSITIVE CLEANING 
* MAXIMUM TRACTION 


* LONGER LIFE 


E BUILD our tractor tires 

with triple-braced traction 
bars for the same reason that 
farmers plant hybrid corn — they 
both give better results. Time and 
experience have proved that over 
and over again. 

There isn’t a tractor tire that cleans as 
well, pulls as much or lasts as long as the 
Firestone patented Ground Grip. It out- 
pulls all others by as much as 16% at the 
drawbar. That’s why we use triple-braced 
traction bars instead of the traction-leaking 
broken center design that catches trash, 
clogs, fills up. 

When you buy new tractor tires or have 
your old ones retreaded get the Firestone 
triple-braced Ground Grip tread. It is the 
only tread that gives you positive cleaning, 
maximum traction and longer life. 

® For the best in music, listen to the "Voice of Firestone” 








with Richard Crooks and Gladys Swarthout and the 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Barlow every Monday evening over NBC network. 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Mr. Extra Traction represents 


TRACTOR TIRES 


gives Superior Pullin 
to FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP & 
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FIRESTONE PUT THE FARM ON RUBBER 
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“NEW NEIGHBORS” 


Lithograph by C..W. Anderson. 


We Salute 32. Carolinas -Virginia Counties 


@ Perhaps we ought to congratulate C. T. Rice's 
home county for having such a progressive Virginia 


dairy leader (see page 10) . along with our con- 


gratulations to 32 other Virginia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina counties honored this month. 


VIRGINIA 


Accomac—FPor action of county banks in donating $100 for pro- 
moting “4-H club work whi'e leading farmers give registered pigs and 
calves as prizes. 

Botetourt—For notable activities of Troutville F.F.A. boys, in- 
cluding vaccinating 116 calves, buying cooperatively $1,600 worth 
of nursery stock and $300 worth of garden seed, buying War Bonds 
and Stamps, pruning 300 peach and 200 apple trees, working the 
school grounds, and building playground equipment. 

Campbell—For use of hybrid seed corn on 65 per cent of this 
year’s corn acreage. 

Clarke—For fine demonstration of how farm folks can get re- 
sults when they get stirred up and pull together, holding a county 
mass meeting and then sending 500 to Washington to oppose an 
undesirable flood control project (later disapproved by Washington 
Board of Engineers). 

Henrico—For organizing the Suncured Tobacco Marketing Co- 
operative to help growers in Richmond area in handling their crops. 


Madison—For securing priorities for five new hay drying sys- 
tems to be installed this year. 


- SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson—Because the county legislative delegation has pro- 
vided $175,000 for building a farm market and office building to 
house county agricultural agencies. 

Cherokee—For “big-time” soil conservation activities—one in 
cludes planting 150,000 kudzu crowns this season (100,000 bought 
cooperatively, 50,000 dug by local farmers). 

Clarendon—For a good first-year 4-H beef cattle show spon- 
sored by the Manning Rotary Club. 

Dorchester—Because farmers have fertilized small grain more 
heavily than ever before and have prospects of bumper yields. 


Fairfield—For strong local interest in and support of a county 
cotton contest, with four county prizes besides the statewide prizes. 


Greenwood—For success with its dairy committee’s bull plan; 
eight young registered Jersey bulls from county herds already placed 
with prospective dairymen this year. 

Horry—For fine results in controlling weeds in tobacco plant- 
beds with cyanamid resulting in great saving of weeding labor. 


Jasper—For a record acreage of watermelons and a larger- 
than-usual cucumber acreage. 


Newberry—For rea] progress with TVA unit test demonstration 
farms, 5-year cropping plans having been renewed with leading 
farmers. 

Orangeburg—For ordering and distributing a carload of Louis- 
tana-bred sweet potato sced stock to improve quality and yields. 


Richland—For increasing interest in purebred planting seed— 
cotton, corn, and truck crop seeds being bought largely direct from 
seed breeders. p 

Spartanburg—For pioneer work of breeders association to get 
better bred dairy cattle through artificial insemination. 


Sumter—For a fine job by 4-H clubsters in feeding out locally 
raised animals for the Florence show. With nine in the show, six 
graded choice; four topped the show, including grand champion. 


York—For a milk production contest sponsored by Bank of York 
and the Borden and Carnation companies with 15 prizes—including 
a $100 War Bond as first prize. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Clay—For 196 farmers who last year sold 1,240,500 pounds milk 
and 3,740 pounds cream, receiving over $50,000. 

Craven—For a carlead of Holstein cows brought from Wisconsin. 

Currituck—For a recent cooperative sale of 332 finished hogs 
weighing 71,430 pounds and bringing $10,279.14. 

Duplin—For 21 leading farmers who secured seed stocks of 
the Louisiana strain of sweet potatoes in order to standardize pro- 
duction. 

Iredell—For a successful meeting of the North Carolina Hereford 
Breeders Association, selling six carloads to Georgia and Alabama. 

Madison—For Walter G. McDarris winning first honors as" a 
burley tobacco grower—2,010 pounds on 1.2 acres, bringing 60 cents 
a pound on the Asheville market. 

Martin—For demonstrations showing one man in 4 hours can 
pick 100 yards of tobacco plantbed treated with cyanamid against 
15 hours required on untreated bed. 

Pasquotank—For field tests begun with hegari as a feed crop 
to follow early Irish potatoes. 

Stokes—For a dairy industry developed in this old tobacco- 
growing county with $150,000 sales last year. 

Vance—For its second annual Guernsey sale, with 32 animals 
sold (largely to Jocal farmers) for $114 each. 

Wayne—For auction sale of 47 purebred Guernsey heifers at 
$179.36 each. 

Watauga—For 50 breeders of purebred beef cattle now against 
3 in 1936. 
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ROCKETS ... the “new” weapon 700 years old! 


The flier in the rocket plane bores in on 
the Japanese carrier through a screaming 
sheet of Hell from every gun that can be 
turned against him. He presses a button. Without 
recoil, with only a swooshing whistle, a salvo of 
high velocity, assault rockets lance off toward the 
target. They strike with the pulverizing punch of 
five-inch shells, setting up purple mushrooms of 
smoke, flame and debris. The Navy can send its 
guns aloft today. 


Hundreds of miles from its bases —afloat or ashore 
—the Navy is seeking out the enemy with shatter- 
ing new aerial firepower, thanks to the develop- 
ment of weapons first used by the Chinese in 1232 





... assault rockets now in production by Pontiac. 
“The soul of artillery without the body,’’ is a 
description by authorities of the modern version 
of this historic weapon. Pontiac’s assignment to 
produce it in large numbers came as an eagerly 
accepted challenge .. . its importance underscored 
by rocket-caused destruction from embattled 
Europe to the South Pacific. 


In producing these “Broadsides from the Blue,” 
for the United States Navy, Pontiac strives to build 
with integrity and a faithfulness worthy of the men 
who use them. This has been our continuing pur- 
pose in one of the most varied war programs in 
all industry. 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION. . 


PONTIAC PRODUCTION 
FOR WAR INCLUDES: 


Oecerlikon 20-mm Aircraft Torpedoes 


Aad-Aircraft Cannon for the Navy Ausonene Field Guas 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


‘t dep of teh a, Ee | 


Dicogl | Basins Axles for Engine Parts 155- Shells Assault 
M-24 Tanks for Army Trucks ‘forthe Army Rockets 








Farm Planning, 
Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for Progressive .Farmer readers 
each month by Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., largest farm management and appraisal 
service organization in the United States.) 


T is increasingly clear that most 
farm products that can be produc- 
ed this year will be needed. Prices 
will continue high. This will be an- 
other year of large profits for efficient 
farmers who manage to produce a 
large volume of products without ex- 
cessive costs in spite of wartime 
handicaps. 


Those who make and SAVE larger incomes 
through hard work now will realize in the 
years ahead how smart they were as compar- 
ed with others who let down while there were 
opportunities for abnormal farm profits. 


Continue to plant until! all productive 
crop land is growing some crop. Many a 
small odd corner or idle plot of ground will 
grow hay and other feed. Unless seeded now, 
it may produce no income. 


The money you have left at the end 
of the year depends on— 

1. How large the iecomc, and 

2. How low the expenses. 

It is just as important to keep expenses 
low as it is to increase income. 


Corn will continue high in price and dif- 
ficult to buy in deficit areas. Remember, a 
poor crop is long overdue. Even an average 
crop this year would be a near calamity 
with the large livestock numbers on hand. 


Hogs should be made heavy—up to- 300 
pounds or more—IF they are thrifty, fast- 
gaining stock, and feed costs are not excessive. 
Hog prices will continue high until early fall. 


Beef cattle continue in a hazardous posi- 
tion. The summer and fall markets for stock- 
ers, feeders, cows, and thin stock are highly 
speculative. All aged and defective cattle 
should be culled without delay. For price 
protection, be certain that cattle to be sold 
next fall are fat 


Egg prices are passing their ow for the 
year. The trend will now be definitely up. 


Hens should be sold when laying stops. 
Take advantage of high meat prices. 


Broilers and friers started from chicks 
now will be profitable for efficient poultry 
raisers with available brooders. Only cheap 
shelter will be needed after they are started 


Cotton losses from insects average almost 
$150 per year for every cotton grower. Are 
you ready with poison to stop infestation 
when it starts? Increase profits by reducing 
losses. Most damage cap be prevented. 


Land prices are nearing their peak ac- 
cording to’ the combined opinion of econo- 
mists of a dozen Midwest colleges. One pre- 
dicts a 20 per cent decline within five years 
This may be the best time that this genera- 
tion will experience te sell poor land. 





This Artist Farms 


Gene Pelham, who 
painted this 
month’s cover, is 
one of the most 
prominent of our 
younger American 
artists. His father 
is a noted business- 
man but Gene felt 
the urge to paint and insisted on do- 
ing so. He studied under Norman 
Rockwell and soon made good. He 
lives on and operates a farm and en- 
joys country life. 





Coming Events 


Flag Day—June 14. 

Father’s Day—June 17. 

Longest Day of Year—June 22. 
Farm Safety Week—July 22-28. 
New moon, June 9; full, June 25. 
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Will you expect 


these things from Your 


new Electric Range? 


Quick Heat, Low Cost...cooking units that respond 
instantly to fingertip controls. 
A variety of current-saving cook- 
ing speeds from low simmer to 

“ fast frying heat. A choice of 

accurately -controlled, scientifi- 

cally-planned cooking heats 
for every cooking job. Saving 
on current, saving on vital food values, saving on money. 







Family-Size Conveniences Ae 
---small heating units for small \ ee 7 By 
cooking jobs, small utensils. \~ aa\Vi ay 
Large units for bigger quan-~ 
tities. A spacious oven big 
enough for a jumbo holiday 
turkey or a whole oven meal. ™ 
Oven shelves that are adjus- 

table to many positions. A sep- 







arate compartment for thrifty cooking and baking of 


smaller amounts of food .. . from meats to desserts. 


Carefree, Automatic Cooking ...almost-human con- 
trols that start, stop, regulate > 
various cooking operations 
without attention once set. 
Signals to remind you, elimi- 
nate pot-watching. Temperature 
regulators that assure accu- 
racy, guard against failures. 
Completely carefree cooking 
at its best. 


Vitamin-Saving Cookery .: . fast, low-water 
cooking to save vital food values, preserve healthful 
vitamins. Evenly distributed heat to prepare foods 
just right to taste, delicious in appearance, rich in 
the flavor of their own nourishing juices. 


Look to the Favorite ...Look to Frigidaire 


f 


For Excellence 





VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 


Frigidaire, now busy in war work, is dedicating its resources to 
building materials that will help bring about a complete and final victory 
and an early peace. When the day comes that Frigidaire’s energies and 
skills can return to peacetime pursuits, you once again will see the 


(p= 


in War Production 


appliances that have made the name Frigidaire famous and respected for 


outstanding quality, precision workmanship, dependable performance and 
unexcelled value. Meanwhile, we take pride in the millions of Frigidaire _ 
products, made in peacetime, now serving so well in so many useful ways. ° 


























SHARE AND PLAY SQUARE WITH FOODI 


Advanced, Practical Styling... beautiful, stream- 
lined cabinet at table-top 
height. Fitting flush against 
wall to give built-in appear- 
ance. Broiler waist high for 
convenience. Spacious storage 
drawers. Handsome, easy-to- 
use appointments. Handy ex- 
tra working-top space. Gleam- 
ing white porcelain to make a 
kitchen sparkle. 


Clean, Cool Kitchen . . . without flame-smudged 
pots and pans, unsightly stove pipes. So well insu- 
lated that summertime cooking is no drudgery. 
Porcelain finish that needs only to be wiped with a 
damp cloth. Easy to clean as a china dish. Units, 
drawers, fittings, oven units that can be removed 
for easy cleaning. 


FRIGIDAIRE —— 


Made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of i: 
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All Kinds of People Own Republic 


@ Like most other big industrial organ- 
izations in this country, Republic Steel 
is owned by men and women from all 
over America—all kinds of people, 69,000 
of them. 


Here you'll find a small town lawyer 
who has invested part of his savings in 
Republic stock. 


The next name may be that of a widow, 
who, with part of her insurance money, 
has become one of the people who own 
Republic. 


Then may come a young couple, already 
starting a series of modest investments 
which they hope to build into security for 
the coming years. 


Many Republic employees are part owners 
of the company where they work. And 
there are farmers, storekeepers, hospitals, 
soldiers and sailors, schools, churches— 
people and organizations in every state in 
the Union. 


So, when you think of Republic, think of 
it as a business owned, not by a small 
group of bankers and wealthy men, but 
by all kinds of people! 








-The 
BUY Army-Navy E 
flag waves 
and aver eeeen 
epu ae 
KEEP pianes and 
the Maritime 
War M floats over 
Bonds the Cleveland 
District plant. 


Like most stockholders, these 60,000 
owners of Republic Steel know that they 
must be content with small earnings today 
—around two cents out of every Republic 
dollar in recent years—something less 
than one-fifth of the amount Republic pays 
each year in taxes. 


But they also know that their invested 
money is working in many ways vital to 
our country’s safety today and important 
to its future. 


It is employed in turning out great quan- 
tities of war materiel, and many things 
needed for essential home front activities. 


It is helping to provide jobs for the many 
thousands of Republic workers, and to 
promote their safety, protect their health, 
add to their security. 


This invested money has helped Republic 
to welcome back and re-employ more than 
1,800 former employees released from the 
armed services. 


It is condutting research projects which 
will create new processes and products, 
open new markets and make more jobs 
for more people. 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


It has built and steadily expanded a great 
business—one of the three largest in the 
gigantic steel industry. It is a business which 
reaches into every section of the nation, 
providing work for tens of thousands, serv- 
ing all America, both in war and in peace. 


A business of all kinds of people, dy all 
kinds of people and for all kinds of people! 





Steel for Modern Farming 


Steel plays a vital part in the profitable 
operation of today’s busy farms. 
Improved steel products will make to- 
morrow’s farming easier. 


Miles of better fencing will be erected 
as soon as the supply meets and exceeds 
the demand. Now, however, much of the 
steel necessary for smooth wire, barbed 
wire, and woven wire fencing is directed 
to winning the war. 


Your Republic dealer is therefore oper- 
ating on “short rations.” But, his desire 
to serve you is still sincere. He is a good 
friend to have and he can offer sugges- 
tions and substitutes to tide you over 
until peace comes again:/ 











GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO r 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING + BARBED WIRE * STEEL FENCE POSTS * ROOFING and SIDING + BALE TIES * NAILS + STAPLES 
BOLTS, NUTS aod RIVETS + PIPE » CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
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‘APLES 
MENT 


IDEALS OF 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Serving no master, ruled by no faction, 
circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and pro- 
mote the best interest of fhe whole people 
_.. On all matters relating to the great 
interests it represents it will speak with 
no uncertain voice, but will fearlessly 


the right defend and impartially the 


wrong condemn.—From Col. L. L. Polk’s 
Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 
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By the Way— 


On our cover this 
War Leaders Ask month we are ask- 
Us to Help ing all Progressive 

~Farmer readers to 
buy War Bonds as a good investment and 
because buying Bonds now will make eas- 
ier all kinds of postwar building and im- 
provement. Still more important is the 
duty of buying Bonds to hasten victory 
and world peace as urged in the follow- 
ing statement, “To the American Peo- 
ple,” by Generals George C. Marshall, 
Douglas MacArthur, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and H. H. Arnold and Admirals 
Wm. D. Leahy, E. J. King, and C. W. 
Nimitz: 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 

Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting for 
more than victory in war. They are fighting for a 
new world of freedom and peace. 

We, upon whom has been placed the responsibili- 
ty of leading the American forces, appeal to you 
with all possible earnestness to invest in War Bonds 
to the fullest extent of your capacity. 

Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united people 


so necessary to hasten the victory and speed the . 


return of your fighting men. 


All American farm 
P dent Trumem folks very properly 
held their heads a 


a | Farmer 


little higher last 


month when radio and press gave the 
whole world news that once again a man 
who had farmed with his own hands for a 
living sits in the White House as head of 
the greatest nation on this planet. As 
the New York daily, PM, said in its bio- 
graphical sketch of the new President: 


In 1906 when he was twenty-two years old, at 
his father’s urging, he returned to the family 600- 
acre farm. There followed what he always has 
considered the happiest 10 years of his life. 

The future President of the United States follow- 
ed a horse up the corn row, his scythe cut a path 
through golden wheat. He shocked oats. He 
filled silos. He milked cows. He slopped pigs. 
Young Truman was a real farmer. 


In the New York Times Roy Roberts, 
Managing editor of the Kansas City 
Times, also stressed Truman’s_ back- 
ground. We quote: 


_ What a story in democracy, that'a man approach- 
ing 40 and still looking at the rear of a horse as he 
plowed the corn rows, apparently not a success in 
life, just a little less than twenty years ago, should 
today find himself President of the greatest and 
Most powerful nation ‘on earth! 

Scratch under the hide of the new President and 
you will find not a politician, a statesman, nor a 
man with overweening ambition, but a country 
man. The country thinks of Truman as a Kansas 
Citian. He isn’t. He’s a rural Jackson County- 
tte—down where they really fought the Civil 
War. The son of a Confederate veteran, he is really 
more Southern in viewpoint than Midwestern. A 
Baptist, ogce Grand Master of his Masonic Lodge 
of Missouri, he will think as the average man does, 
at least the average man outside the big cities. 


1 
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Biggest Farm Duty Now 
Not a Farm Job 


AS THIS Progressive Farmer reaches readers we 
should like to say to every one of them: “The biggest 
and most imperative duty of every farmer and farm 
woman is not about anything on the farm itself—and 
yet which means more of weal or woe for farm fam- 
ilies than anything that deals directly with farm pro- 
duction or prices or management.” A Progressive 
Farmer staff man now in service who was himself 
born in World War I and whose first son was born 
recently during World War II writes us: 


The V-E news is magnificent, but I think the San Francisco 
Conference is the most encouraging event of all. Wouldn’t it be 
fine to be sure that little Bill would never have to go to war? Well, 
[ believe the San Francisco conference will lay the groundwork 
for an organization that will make it unnecessary for him or any- 
one else in his generation to go into combat. ... . And since all 
the time from 1918 till World War II broke out, The Progressive 
Farmer fought harder than any other publication in the South to 
make America see that World War II was inevitable’ unless we 
joined some world organization to prevent it, I hope you will 
make everybody see now what a terrible fiiture faces humanity 
if we “miss the boat” a second time and do nothing effectual to 
insure world peace. 


In full sympathy with all that this soldier writes, 
we do recognize support of world peace as our 
No. 1 duty on this mgnth’s editorial page. As our 
entire editorial staff joined in saying last November: 
“It matters relatively little whether we have good 
business or bad business, whether we make little or 
much— if the money we save is to be spent for human 
slaughter ... if the sons we love are to be butchered 
in war ... if our daughters are to be widowed by 
them ... and if the Devil of War rather than the 
Prince of Peace is to be the real lord and ruler of 
nations and humanity.” 


Not Perfection, But a Real Start 


AS LEADERS of more than two score nations 
face this gigantic task of setting. up a*world organi- 
zation for preserving world peace, we must not 
expect too much nor yet be satisfied with too little. 


There are those who will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a perfect organization in which the rights 
of all nations, large and small, are weighed on a 
scale of exact justice. Is it not, however, too much to 
expect that a world which, since the dawn of history, 
has settled its international affairs by the Right 
of Might should suddenly, almost overnight, become 
a paragon of equity and justice? The important 
thing is that nations make a reasonable start towards 
a new deal in world affairs. The United States should 
strive with all its peaceful might and main for equal 
rights for nations both large and small. Unfortu- 
nately we did not use our bargaining power to get 
an .agreement about such fundamental questions 
when we were in position to exert the greatest in- 
fluence in determining the shape and form of an in- 
ternational peace organization. Consequently, we 
shall have to be satisfied with a somewhat less perfect 
organization than would have been possible had we 
been willing to drive a hard bargain with our Allies 
in the interest of world peace back in 1940 and 1941. 


. But half a loaf is better than no bread,.and likewise 


a world organization that will work only half satis- 
factorily in preventing war is better than no preven- 
tion at all. 

We of the United States must set an example by 





putting the welfare of all nations ahead of any purely 
selfish or imperialistic demands of our own... and 
thus put ourselves in a position to demand the same 
policy on the part of all other nations. If the three 
most powerful member nations reserve the right un- 
der certain circumstances to take international law 
into their own hands, they make all smaller nations 
suspicious and distrustful. This’ feature should be 
done away with soon, if it is not eliminated right at 
the start. ‘ 

The important thing is to make a sincere and rea- 
sonable start towards a world organization to prevent 
wars. Then if the nations of the world will work one- 
tenth as hard to perfect an enduring peace as they 
have worked to destroy each other, they will gradual- 
ly make real the. fulfillment of Tennyson’s century- 
old dream of the coming time— 


When the war drums throb no longer and the battle 
flags are’ furled 

In the Parliament of Nations, the Federation of the 
World. 


Why Not End Double Taxation? 


“SHOULD THE Federal Government levy taxes 
on the savings made by cooperatives and later re- 
turned to farmers as patronage dividends?” 

Amid all the hot discussion of this question one 
comes to wonder if it might not be well to adopt 
another postwar policy often advocated. We refer 
to the proposal that little or no Federal taxes be 
levied on that part of the profits of any business, cor- 
porate or cooperative, which are promptly turned 
back to stockholders in the form of dividends. This 
plan would eliminate most of the reasons for arguing 
that present tax methods give unfair privileges to 
cooperatives and would remedy an unjust feature of 
present corporation tax policies whereby the same 
earnings are heavily taxed twice in the same year, 
once while still in the hands of the company and 
again when received by the stockholder as dividends. 


By such an arrangement much more money would 
undoubtedly be paid out as dividends and small 
stockholders would use the extra money to increase 
their income, living standards, and purchasing power. 
While dividends paid to small stockholders would 
be lightly taxed, dividends paid to the very wealthy 


would fall into the more highly taxed income © 


brackets and so help to recompense Uncle Sam for 
his losses from decreased revenue from corporation 
taxes. 

Such a plan might also encourage employees of 
great corporations to become stockholders and there- 
by narrow the gap between capital and labor. 


Neatness Helps Sales 


IT IS WELL for sellers of farm products to 
remember how much they are helped by neatness 
and a “just-laundered” look of cleanliness about 
their clothing. Just outside our office building re- 
cently we noticed a farm girl selling flowers. . She 
was not handsomely dressed, but her fresh, pink 
healthfulness of color and the immaculate neatness 
of her simple dress gave an added charm to the 
flowers themselves. About the same time we saw 
a farm man, who needed a shave as badly as his 
overalls needed washing, trying to sell eggs. It was 
hard to associate really fresh, nice eggs with such 
an unfresh, unnice salesman—and we have no doubt 
his eggs brought less for that reason. 

We often see a farm man or woman whose clothes 
are of the cheapest kind but who yet achieves through 
sheer neatness a more attractive gentility and dis- 
tinction than expensive clothes would give some 
other people. The ancient Hebrews had a proverb 
well worth remembering in our own day:— 

“Poverty comes from God but not dirt.” 


PESTA SEE ODES 
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Front approach to 
hides the barns in the rear. 


A UNIQUE 
HAVE known C. T. Rice of Fair 

| fax County, Va., for at least 20 
years, and have discussed various 
farm problems with him at irregular 
intervals throughout this period. J] 
have also received many. invitations to 
visit his home, but have never found it 
possible to accept—as none of these in- 
vitations came dur 
ing the quail-shoot 
ing season! How. 
ever, I recently re 
ceived a letter from 
him from, some. 
where in Canada, 
saying: “I need a 
conference with you 
on my farm soon. 
and am willing to 
pay the expense of the trip if you will 
come.” Of course, this kind of flattery 
excited my curiosity,.and i used the 
first available opportunity for the trip 
Naturally, my first question was. 
“What is the problem that makes you 
willing to spend real money to see 
me?” He answered: “There are two 
First, 1 want you to tell me how to get 
rid of bluegrass in my pastures. Sec- 
ond, I want you to breed a grass that 
will stick with legumes without crowd- 
ing them out, that may be used for 
either hay or pasture—but that can 
wait until tomorrow. Now, the most 
important business is to meet my 
grandson and then eat supper.” I wish 
space permitted a description of the 
wife, the daughter and grandson, and 
the supper. All sustained Virginia’s 
reputation for looks and quality. The 
next day, however, is agricultural 
news, and that is all the editor will 
print unless it is carefully disguised 


Dr. Hutcheson 


Mr. Rice has 76 acres 
of cleared land, most- 
ly Chester silt logm, 
which has been 
brought up to a high state of produc. 
tivity. He keeps 35 milking cows at all 
times, but does not attempt to raise 
his calves for replacement. When cows 
go dry, be rents pasturage for them, 
and any cow that falls below a high 
standard for production is disposed of 
quickly. In order to keep his stan- 
chions full of good producers, he fre- 
quently rents cows with the privilege 
of returning them at any time they fall 
below the production of 16 pounds of 
milk a day. Thus he always has 35 
cows milking, and is not bothered with 
the care of replacement stock. That 
he keeps good cows is attested to by 
the fact that his average production 
for the past several years has been 110 
gallons a day. Other features of the 
farm which impressed me follow: 

Mr. Rice has a modern dairy barn 
of ‘good structure, but not ornate, a 
150-ton concrete sila, and a hay bar- 


The Layout 
of the Farm 


Mr. Rice’s home. 


Well located shrubbery 
Note top of silo to the right. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY FARM 


he has been able to hire power equip- 
ment for silo filling, haying and other 
rush jobs, but is now contemplating 
disposing of his team and buying a 
tractor and tractor equipment. 


The only piece of 
plowed land I saw 
on the place was 
a well kept home 
garden of about 1/3 acre. This is Mrs. 
Rice’s project, and from the size of 
the bean poles and other evidence, I 
assume she has the same type of 
troubles that other farm wives have 
with such projects! » 


All of the rest of the farm is in grass 
or legumes for hay and pasture. The 
chief hay and silage crop is alfalfa. If 
it becomes necessary to plow up and 
reseed a new alfalfa field, Mr. Rice 
usually sows a mixture of vetch and 
small grain in the fall for ensiling the 
next spring, and then keeps the land 


Alfalfa in Silos 
and Hay Racks 








@ What would yéu think of a dairy farmer who wants to find 
a method of keeping bluegrass out of his pasture?, Who fills 
his silos in May instead of August? Who hasn’t grown an acre 
of corn or threshed any grain for 17 years? Who owns a turn- 
plow, but doesn’t use it? “This sounds like “The Strange Case 
of Mr. R.,’” says Dr. Hutcheson, who continues— 


______ By T. B. HUTCHESON ——— 





Agronomist, V.P.I. 


Part of Mr. Rice’s high-producing dairy herd. 


racks of 60-ton capacity built adjacent 
to his barn. These, with a feed-house, 
several box stalls, and a milk-house 
constitute his working building equip- 
ment. One of his favorite statements 
is: “Anything unnecessary for sanita 
tion and permanence in dairy equip- 
ment is superfluous and contributes 
more to pride than to the pocketbook.” 


Water for the barn ‘is supplied by a 
nearby spring, which is also the source 
of most of the water in the fields. 

The entire farm is divided into small 
fields of 5 to 10 acres which are fre- 
quently subdivided with electric fence 
for short periods. 


Mr. Rice’s attractive home, with fine 
trees, shubbery, flower garden, and 
well kept lawn, makes a beautiful 
foreground for the well kept farm that 
lies to the rear. 

Two work horses are the only other 
animals on the farm. We saw no 
chickens, no pigs, and even the quail 
dog was farmed out for the summer! 
Mr. Rice, of course, believes that these 
other animals have their place, but 
says, “Mine is a milk-producing plant; 
and with our small acreage, there is 
little time or space for anything else.” 

The machinery on the place is chief- 
ly dairy barn equipment, a farm wag- 
on, a plow, a few harrows, a hay rake, 
and hay loader. Up to the present, 


well cultivated with the disk * kill 
weeds until after the first good rain in 
August, immediately after which he 
seeds alfalfa. He applies 2 tons lime- 
stone to the acre and disks this into 
the soil in preparing the land, and at 
seeding time applies 800 to 1,000 
pounds of 0-12-12 or 3-12-6 to the acre. 
Thereafter, he applies 400 to 600 
pounds of 0-14-7 as a topdressing each 
spring, and gives a dressing of ma- 
nure every other year. Either tim- 
othy or orchardgrass is seeded with 
the alfalfa to prevent winter heaving 
and increase first crop tonnage. The 
first cutting of alfalfa is put into the 
silo, and yields run from six to nine 
tons of green forage to the acre. By 
the end of May the silo is usually filled 
with excellent forage. The second and 
third cuttings of alfalfa are then 
stored in the hay barracks close to the 
barn. Incidentally, this “barracks” is 
simply a roof on cedar posts, with the 
west side boarded up about six feet. 


The pasture fields 
are never plow- 
ed; but whenever 
the bluegrass be- 
comes too dense, they are double 
disked and new seedings made. Mr. 
Rice thinks that even bluegrass alone 
is not good enough for high-producing 
cows. He says: “The ideal pasture for 


Superb Pasture 
Management 


my cows seems to be a mixture of 
about 50 per cent legumes and grasses 
about four inches high.” He never 
grazes very closely, except in stress 
periods, and mows off the grass when- 
ever it gets too high. His small fields 
enable him to shift his cows and have 
them where the grass is good at all 
times. He manures half of his farm 
each year, using about five tons to the 
acre, and applies an average of 400 
pounds of 3-12-6 fertilizer to the acre 
to his pastures each year, and limes 
whenever new seedings are made, 
When the bluegrass begins to crowd 
out the legumes, which happens every 
four to six years, the fields are double 
disked and seeded to a mixture of the 
following quantities per acre— 


6 pounds timothy, 

7 pounds orchardgrass, 

4 pounds red clover, 

3 pounds of Ladino clover, 

6 pounds lespedeza. 

The red clover and lespe- 
deza furnish the chief leg- 
ume in the mixture for the 
first year; and thereafter 
the Ladino clover takes its 
place until crowded out by 
bluegrass. Incidentally, no 
bluegrass has ever been seeded on this 
place, but comes in voluntarily under 
the ideal conditions maintained for its 
growth. Whenever there is too much 
pasturage available for the cows, the 
pastures are mowed for hay. Ladino 
clover has succeeded exceptionally 
well on this farm, affording an enor- 
mous yield of pasturage and making 
fine yields of hay. 

The outstanding feature of this farm 
is that weather is the only limiting fac- 
tor in crop production. The soil re- 

action is kept favorable 
for the crops grown, and 
plant food is always avail- 
able in ample quantities. 
The owner has carefully 
worked out the require- 
ments for his enterprise— 
milk production — and is 
using every acre of his 
farm in a proper manner 
for catering to this en- 
terprise. 


Uses Best of 
Information 


C. T. Rice is an unas- 
suming, affable fellow, 
well liked by his neigh- 
bors. He subscribes to 12 
agricultural papers and 
magazines. However, he 
uses none of the advice 

given in any of them until it is thor- 
oughly considered and believed adapt- 
able to his particular conditions. In 
his sitting room, I found the Bible 
holding down a stack of farm maga- 
zines—and both apparently. had seen 
service! In addition to the success- 
ful operation of his own farm, he finds 
time to supervise the operation of 
nine other farms in a radius of 40 
miles of his home, for absentee own- 
ers. He also buys from 500 to 1,000 
dairy animals each year for a host of 
satisfied customers scattered from 
Canada to South America. 

Yes, C. T. Rice is a busy man. Yet, 
if you are in the vicinity of Oakton, 
Va., and can find the time to visit him 
you will find that he has plenty of 
time to discuss anything relating to 
milk production. 





WASTE PAPER—SAVE IT! 


Our Government’s urgent plea for sav- 
ing waste paper should be a challenge to 
every farm family to save paper fertilizer 
bags, old mail order house catalogs, waste 
paper from truck gardening operations or 
from any other source. Cooperate with 
your neighbor and get all of this paper to 
a collection point now. Every ounce is 
needed in the war effort. Let's not waste 
the waste. 
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@ Dr. Shaw here reminds us about how much feed Bossy needs, but 
he doesn’t stop there... . “It’s not how much hay you feed that counts, 
but how much nutrients,” he says. 
depends on cutting the hay early—earlier than most folks cut. Read 
also Dr. Shaw’s pig feeding hints. 


By DR. A. O. 


scribing how some northern fel- 

low fed his cows last winter on 
high quality hay plus 1 pound grain 
for each 10 pounds of milk. 

At first I thought, “This fellow’s 
mighty darn stingy with his grain.” 
After reading a little further, how- 
ever, I learned that his herd produces 
around 500 pounds of fat each. After 
such a study, I learned that the rea- 
son he got this high production even 
though he fed only a dab of grain is 
because he supplies his cows all the 
high quality hay they can lay in. 


J sex a report the other day de- 


Then the next in- 
More Nutrients teresting fact I 
By Early Cutting discovered was 

this: This Yank 
is getting high milk production prin- 
cipally from roughage and with so lit- 
tle grain because he has been smart 
enough to take advantage of the fact 
that hay cut early—cut at an imma- 
ture stage—is very high in protein and 
nutrients and comes so close to grain 


FEEDING COWS AND PIGS 
3ss$ FOR PROFIT 


in feeding value. I mention this only 
because most hay is cut too late. 

Take lespedeza just for example. 
Lespedeza cut in ear- 
ly bloom contains 37 
per cent more diges- 


tible nutrients than 
) when cut after 


#° ~—— bloom. Look at it 

this way: a field cut 
in early bloom yields 
4/5 of a ton of les 
pedeza but if it is cut 
after bloom it will 
yield 1 ton. Just as- 
sume the 1 ton cut after bloom con. 
tained 240 pounds of nutrients. If in- 
stead we had cut it in early bloom, the 
acre would have yielded only 4/5 of a 
ton but this 4/5 ton would have con- 
tained 266 pounds of nutrients (in 
stead of 240 from the full ton of late 
cut hay) and Bossy wouldn’t have had 
to chew so long and hard. 

It is not how much hay you feed your 
livestock—it is how much nutrients 
you feed them. In fact, 1 wonder if 
some day in the not too distant future 
hay will not be sold as “so much” per 
ton but will be sold on the basis of “so 
much” per ton provided it is cut at the 
proper time. 


Dr. Shaw 


Recently | have 
received many 
letters asking me 
to print in my 
next article the quantity of feed 
one should grow in order to provide 
Old Bossy with an adequate, one-year 


How Much Feed 
Per Cow? 


ration of home-grown feeds. Here’s 
One way to do it: 
Lespedeza 1 ton Soybeans 2% bu 
Corn 20 bu Silage 3 tons 
Oats 70 bu. 


If you’re milking 10 cows, here’s 
what you need to plant: 


_ Feed Acres 

Lespedeza 13% acres (% ton per acre) 
Corn 5 acres (40 bu. per acre) 
Oats 5 acres (40 bu. per acre) 
Soybeans 1 acre (25 bu. p-: acre) 


3 acres (10 tons per acre) 

Using the above feeds and assuming 
the yieids listed, you would need 27% 
acres to grow the feed needed for a 10. 
cow herd, or 55 acres for a 20-cow herd. 


Corn for silage 


SHAW, Livestock Editor 




















And the quantity of nutrients 


It seems that many 
Raising Pigs people think of the 
on Concrete same problem at about 

the same time. Re- 
cently I have received several letters 
asking if pigs can be raised success- 
fully on concrete floor from birth to 
marketing time. I suspect that my in- 
quisitive, hog-farrowing and hog-rais- 
ing friends want to use concrete be- 


cause it reduces offensive odors to a 
minimum and also prevents parasitic 


for your hogs. This will also help elim- 
inate bad odors and parasites. There 
may be other ways of doing it but this 
is the only method that we have used 
successfully. 

Keep reading what 
Corn, Soybeans, Director Baver 
Hegari, Sudan writes each month 

about how you 
can get your corn average up to 50 
bushels per acre—if you haven’t al- 
ready gotten into the good company of 
extra-good farmers who do this. Don’t 
forget to sidedress your corn in time. 
It should be sidedressed about six 
weeks after planting. Cover this side- 
dressing material by cultivation soon 
after application. Every year I hear 
good farm folks blaming the Almighty 
or “the elements” when their corn 


may be supplied by feeding green (fires. Ofttimes Mr. Farmer cultivates 


his corn with a turning plow and cuts 


infestations. My answer to your ques- 
tion is, “Yes,” but before I explain 
how, let me do some reminding: 

To enjoy this lack of aroma and ab- 
sence cf parasites will cost you a little 
extra money, because pigs raised’ on 
pasture make cheaper gains than those 
raised on concrete. But if you still 
want to raise your pigs from farrowing 
until marketing on concrete, I first 
recommend that the sows be kept on 
pasture as much as possible from 
breeding until farrowing time. If this 
is impossible, the essential vitamins 


herbage or leafy green hay. After the 
pigs are weaned I would recommend 
that they be fed % gallon of skimmilk 
per head daily plus all they will eat 
of the following grain mixtures: 


1,500 Ibs. Bonemeal 20 Ibs 


Ground corr 


Soybean oil meal 250 lbs. Salt 10 Ibs. 
Ground leafy hay 220 lbs. ee 
2,000 Ibs 


Probably some of you will ask. 
“Where can I get skimmilk?” If you 
are selling cream, you will have it 
available. If not, I would recommend 
that you see your county agent and 
work out a suitable pasture rotation 


many of the corn roots. This root dam- 
age causes the corn to fire. Let’s place 
the blame where it belongs 

Finish planting soybeans in June. 
Any land now in small grains thac was 
not seeded in lespedeza may be plant- 
ed in soybeans. June-planted Sudan 
grass will supply lots of grazing and 
will help carry Old Bossy until lespe- 
deza is ready for grazing. 

Read on this page what Farm Agent 
O. W. Crain writes about how Bob Ed- 
wards grows hegari down in South 
Carolina. 
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Try Some Grain Sorghum This Year 


By O. W. CRAIN, County Agent, Calhoun County, S. C. 


@ “Plant grain sorghum instead of late corn,” agri- 
cultural authorities now advise. Farm Agent Crain 
writes: “Throughout our county farmers have been 
planting hegari for several years. All of them find 
that it gives them more feed at less cost than any 





other crop they can plant.” He continues 


EGARI is proving so popular in this county | believe 
I the acreage will ve about doubled this year. Here’s 
the experience of one typical farmer, Bob Edwards of Cres. 
ton. He has been planting hegari for several years and 
plans to plant 40 acres this season. 

Bob breaks his stubble land with a disk-tiller. If-there 
is enough trash to warrant it, he disks or double disks the 
land with a disk-harrow, then harrows to smooth it. He 
plants with a tractor using an 18-inch corn plate and 300 
pounds 6-8-6 fertilizer in 42-inch rows. (He has experi- 
mented with various other analyses and finds this one 
gives him best results.) The best planting time here he 
has found to be around June 1 (equivalent to June 15-30 
in North Carolina). Planted too early, the heads mature 
early and mold. Planted too late, the development of stalk 
and head is retarded. 

The shallower Edwards can plant to get the seed cov 
ered, the better he likes it, and if some aren’t covered 


they come up anyway. He sides it early. Two weeks later 
he sides it again. In another two weeks he gives it 100 
pounds nitrate per acre and lays it by. 

As to harvesting, yields, and uses, Bob turns his cattle 
on some of it green, allows some to mature and then turns 
cattle and hogs on it about Dec. 15. He uses enough of it 
as ensilage to fill his silo, and it’s the best crop he’s found 
for this purpose. He gets 12 to 15 tons per acre. Some 
of it he cuts with a corn binder, shocks it in the field, and 
feeds it as needed. Some of this is run through a ham- 
mer mill, the remainder fed in the stalk. 

Bob doesn’t combine the seed any more. They heat too 
easily, and 100 pounds of seed will plant 18 acres, so he 
buys seed every year. He did combine some to get an idea 
of the amount.of grain he was making and found that he 
was making 75 bushels per acre. 

He has also found that dry weather is less injurious to 
hegari than any other forage crop he has ever planted. 

And as already suggested, Calhoun County is getting 
full of hegari boosters, much of hegari going into trench 
silos but most of it used as winter grazing for cattle and 
hogs. Some farmers plant a mixture of hegari, corn, and 
soybeans (or velvet beans) for winter grazing. In all 
cases the hegari is eaten first. It hasn’t proved satisfac. 
tory grown with velvet beans alone, as the stalks are not 
strong enough to support the beans. The heads bend and 
when they touch the ground the seed will sprout. 
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"Can you 
pull her through ?° 


*| SURE CAN,” SAYS THE DOCTOR OF MOTORS 


Don’t worry, Mister, the Doctor 
of Motors—your automobile 
mechanic—works miracles in 
seemingly impossible situations. 
You’ll have transportation for 
the duration. 

His skill . . . and his knowledge 
..- are keeping millions of Amer- 
ican cars, trucks, and buses 
on the move .. . to Victory. 

Depend on your Doctor 
of Motors to protect your 
car and prolong its life. 


250%: 
He uses only nationally Cos 







1 


known and accepted replace- 
ment parts. He knows from 
experience they assure the best 
performance. 
That’s why he installs Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings in ever- 
increasing millions each year 
to maintain the best possible 
» performance... stop waste- 
ful, damaging oil pumping 
... save gas and oil. 
® The Perfect Circle Com- 
_ panies, Hagerstown, Indi- 
? ana, and Toronto, Canada. 
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YOUR DOCTOR OF MOTORS SAVES OIL...SAVES GAS...RESTORES POWER WITH 


PERFECT CIRCLE 
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oust RUSSELL 


@ For several weeks now Mr. 
Lord will be in England on an ag- 
ricultural mission for this nation. 
Before leaving he prepared most 
of the following article, which he 
now concludes with a cablegram 
from London. Watch for his full- 
er discussion of English farm con- 
ditions next month. 


THESE HILLS 
Among these hills I played my childhood 
games, 
Sought as a youth the wine of sweet 
romance, 


Pursued here gladly manhood’s sterner aims, 
And, aging, watched the ruthless years 
advance. 


These hills have served me well; one service 
more 
Will be required: A pillow for my head 
When gray-haired Time comes knocking at 
my door 
To say: The hour has come; get thee to 
bed. 
George E. Mitchell, Marshall County, Ala. 


As announced last month, be- 

fore we left home, these lines by 

Mr. Mitchell placed third among 
979 poems or songs submitted by read- 
ers in our Country Voices Singing 
Contest. Of the $80 offered as major 
prizes this singer from Alabama takes 
$20. The Editors, you may recall, re- 
served the right to 
print parts—good 
lines — from other 
entries of outstand- 
ing inerit, with hon- 
orary award of $l a 
line. It seems too 
bad to display in 
piecemeal such ex- 
cellent work, but 
the alternative 
would be just about 
to fill this issue with poetry, and we 
can’t do that. Let the singers who are 
quoted this month or later understand 
that they have the right to offer the 
full poem for use to other publica- 
tions; The Progressive Farmer doesn’t 
want to corner the poetry market; far 
from it; the more good singing, the 
better, in these troubled times— 


GOOD LINES 
A Map of the South in Words 
Like Eastern slaves before their king, 
The locust trees swing censers white; 
The freshly laundered air is sweet. 
The stars are polished bright. 
S. M. Johnston, Reeves County, Tex. 





Mr. Lord 


All day the warming sun 
Made glad the earth... . 
Mrs. Sarah Gann, Wise County, Tex. 


.-.I am not alone 
In any field where the furrows run, 
Ordered and eager to seek the sun 
And carry the blessings of earth and air 
To the need of the nations. My place is there. 
Jane Merchant, Knox County, Tenn. 


These hills contain me as a field, a stone, 
Yet I contain them also; when I fare 
Beyond their borders and am all alone 
I need but think of them to see them there, 
Each hill, each hollow, each familiar place 
As clearly imaged as a loved one’s face. 
Byron Herbert Reece, Union County, Ga. 


We plowed this land. 

We cut the furrows deep. 

We sowed the fields with dreams 
Our sons shall reap... . 


* * * - 


O, never with the same wild beating love 
Can any roof or hill or path or stone 

Be mine in earth below or heaven above 

As these low walls, these fields that are my 


own. 
Dorothy De Zouche, Jessamine County, Ky 
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My land? You have seen it? Then... 
With the outworn charm of another day 
Brought to us from an English fen 
In the days of bold and gallant men. 
And our songs and our ballads are plaintive 
notes 
Of dashing knights and of ships afloat; 
Of reckless love and of laughing fate 
Where the earth is still and the white stars 
wait— 
Kentucky! 
Juan Thorburn, Wayne County, Ky. 


Yellow sand on Powhatan’s rim; 
Blue sky lanes where swallows skim; 
Scented paths through pine aisles dim— 
That's Virginia. 
Red, red clay and the Valley’s loam; 
Sea-washed York and the ocean’s foam; 
Post and rail and the hills of home— 
That’s Virginia. 
Sara A. Main, Albemarle County, Va 
The word-map brought out in 
€/ this Poetry Tourney becomes 
more complete if you turn back 
to the previous issue and read the win- 
ning entries from North Carolina. 
Oklahoma and Tennessee. . . . A lady 
in Mississippi writes in to ask why we 
do not make a book of Country 
Voices. We may, at that. As a side- 
line to our work in editing The Land, 
a quarterly magazine, we have lately 
signed a contract with Harper & Broth- 
ers to edit a series of Friends of the 
Land books; and Country Voices 
might make a good one. But we think 
it ought to contain choice farm prose 
as well as songs and rimes. What do 
our readers think? And what, of all 
the words you have read thus far in 
these country columns, would you 
nominate first to go into such a book? 
..- For unaffected charm and ease of 
style, our next letter is hard to beat: 


To rest your rime-reeling brain let me 

tell you of the place of my youth, a 

small sandy-land farm in Parker Coun- 
ty, Tex., in the heart of the famous peach 
and melon district; also, that land grows 
wonderful sorghum. My father had a syrup 
mill and made countless gallons of sorghum 
syrup, thick and clear as honey. 

It would be hard to put in a poem; plain 
words are better in recalling those summer 
mornings, with my small brother and me 
pulling a tow sack full of weeds to the pigs. 
We dallied down the small path, reaching our 
bare feet out and swishing them in the dew- 
wet grass. Then we stopped to pick up a tall 
cane-stalk, twisting it until it cracked, and 
chewing the sweet out of it as we made our 
way to the orchard. Here we broke open 
peach after peach and took the “best bite.” 
On to the melon patch, where we burst a fat 
melon and dug out the red heart with our 
hands and ate. And then we came back with 
the weeds and an armload (See page 50) 
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—— It’s a picture that will have to  Insideand out, it willberichappearing plans. Meanwhile, the full Ford re- 
aor wait. America has an important —withmanyrefinements.Naturally,it sources will continue to be devoted to 
poe job to do before your smart, peace- _ will be thrifty and reliable—asall Ford the needs of final Victory. 
plain time Ford can be produced. ‘ cars have been for more than 40 years. : : 
x -». But when your new Ford doesar- ... Yes, exciting new fun is in the off- FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
zou rive, you’ll be proud of it. For it willbe ing for you. For some day the neces- 
a ot big and roomy—have plenty of “go”. sary word will come through. And 
a Its styling will be youthful, beautiful.  we’ll be ready to start our production 
< : | | 
i “THE FORD SHOW”. Brimiant singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 M., M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 
50) . 
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WANTED 





$93,000,000 
worth of 


RAILROAD 
TIES 


This is an urgent call for help from American 
farms. 


The railroads need crossties — 50,000,000 
of them this year. 


Various kinds of wood can be used for cross- 
ties. They bring good prices. Do you have 
some right in your wood lot? . 


There’s no single source big enough to meet 
all this demand. But if every farmer cuts and 
sells some of his timber — even a few dozen 
trees — it will add up to relieve a critical 


¢ 


situation. 


That’s why we publish this appeal. You can 
make good money, and help the war effort, 
by cutting crossties now. See your nearest 
railroad agent. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















Edited by 
EUGENE BUTLER 


1945 crop year, U.S. 
farmers will proba- 
bly obtain about the 
same amount of new 
machinery and at- 
tachments as they 
did the previous year 
and nearly $20,000,- 
000 more in repairs. 

General Electric 


@ Every group and interest in America is now estimates that within 


working, fighting, and studying to protect and 


five years after the 
war television will 


further its interests in the postwar period. Farm- havea potential audi- 
ers must do likewise. Read each month Editor ence of 67,000,000 


Butler’s review of notable new developments 


people; and the num- 
ber of television sta- 


. and then resolve to do your full part both tions is expected to 


individually and through farm organizations. 


Here’s Big News In 
Little Space 


PROPOSAL by a British and 
Canadian farm delegation visit- 
ing this country to set up an inter- 
national organization of farmers has 
received the full endorsement of 
leaders of American farm organiza- 


tions. The organization, which would 


be farmer controlled, would provide a 
means to exchange 
information, ideas, 
and good will. ... 
Since the last cen- 
sus, 4,000,000 peo- 
ple moved into the 
South and West, 
while 3,000,000 left 
the North. During 
the last year, how- 
ever, population in 
the South decreased 600,000. But the 
net gain for the section since the 1940 
census is almost 1,400,000. . .-. Dur- 
ing the prewar years, the average 
farmer spent about 5 per cent of his 
income on farm equipment and re- 
placement parts. The stored up 
demands, as a result of inability to 





purchase freely during the war years, _ 


is estimated at a billicn dollars. ... 
During the year 1943, the South 
bought one-third of the life insurance 
written. ... Eggs shipped to market 
by way of railroad this year must be 
packed in only new and second-hand 
wooden cases and new fiber contain- 
ers. It is permissible to use second- 
hand fiber containers for shipment 
by truck, however. ... One vote saved 
the Farm Security rehabilitation 
loan program as well as school lunch 
plan from defeat in the House. . . 
In 1944, we produced 85 per cent as 
much cotton as in the years 1923-32 
on less than half the acreage. 
On March 8, 800 irate 


sprint from the nine 
operating at present 
to close to 100.... 
The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has de- 
veloped a statistical 
method of gauging 
the probable occur- 
rence of drouth in any locality at any 
time of year... . Marvin Jones is ex- 
pected to continue in charge of WFA 
until the current uproar over the 
food situation subsides. 

» Rep. William Lemke of North 
Dakota has introduced a bill‘ which 
would set a minimum price for farm 
products based on cost of produc- 
tion. ... WFA expects a sharp in- 
crease by June in livestock market- 
ings, especially cattle. ... More rapid 
reconversion will probably mean 
more machinery, trucks, tires, gaso- 
line and manpower by late summer. 

Farmers will do well to get lum- 
ber preference certificates from their 
local Triple A committee now. Farm 
storage is likely to be a serious prob- 
lem in the late summer and fall. ... 
President Truman is expected to do 
away with the dual administrative 
set-up under which we have both a 
War Food Administrator and a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The frozen food industry has made 
excellent progress during the war 
years. The number of locker plants 
in this country at the turn of the year 
was 6,000, a gain of about 30 per cent 
in 1944 alone. Production of all froz- 
en foods last year reached close to 
800,000,000 pounds which consti- 
tutes a new record. Within a rela- 
tively short time after hostilities end, 
production should be at the rate of 
1,000,000,000 pounds annually. 

Of four states completely covered 
by organized soil conservation dis- 
tricts, two are in the South—Alabama 
and South Carolina. .. . Good bread 
was made recently by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture from wheat 
kept over 20 years. (See page 46) 





Kansas farmers descend- 
ed on the Legislature to 


which would have taxed as 


FARM. PRODUCTION 


protest the passage of a bill Me 
aA sa 1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 





income all savings of coop- |;40% 
eratives retained Jonger 
than 60 days after the end 


of the taxable year. Thebill |jo9 | TH IS WARM 


was killed by a vote of 52 
to 42... . Seventy-two per 
cent of the amount advanc- 
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ed by the Farm Security 100 
Administration to farmers 
in rural rehabilitation 





program in 1935, has been 


LAST WAR 


loans since the start of the (eS 
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paid back. . .. During the 


last four years farmers | 1910-14 1915 1916 1917 





have reduced their mort- 


i916 1919 
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gage debt nearly a billion 
dollars and have built up 


—-WEA Chart 


{f you want to know how farm families have 
produced since 1940, notice how much faster the 


their cash and deposits by |. ord of production has climbed in World War 
more than 5% billion and {7 compared with World War I. Last-year’s pro 
their holdings of Govern- duction was one third above the 1935-39 average 
ment Bonds by more than while 1918 production was less than a tenth 


2 billion. . . 


. During the above the 1910-14 average. 
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By L. A. NIVEN 
“Kk * 


N June I mulch most of my 

vegetables, especially toma- 
toes, beans, butterbeans, okra, 
and table peas. I use straw, hay, 
grass clippings, motes from cot- 
ton gin, sawdust, or other avai- 
able material. This not only con- 
serves moisture, but greatly re- 
duces the necessary cultivation 
for keeping down weeds and 
grass. Only hand pulling of 
these will be necessary if enough 
mulch is used. I try to put it on 
one to three inches thick. Mulch- 
ing is especially helpful in re- 
ducing damage to tomatoes by 
blossom end rot, 
since this trouble 
seems to be largely 
due to a lack of 
moisture. 

Sawdust makes an 
excellent mulch, es- 
pecially when it is 
pretty well rotted. 
While many think 
sawdust is harm- 
ful to the soil, little or no dam- 
age will result*from using it especial- 
ly if most of it is raked off the ground 
at the end of the season. Even if 
plowed in the top few inches of soil, 
no great amount of souring will re- 
sult, and this may be corrected by ap- 
plying lime. Any mulch that decays 
on the ground will take some nitro- 
gen from the soil, and in such cases 
some extra nitrate of soda or high- 
grade complete fertilizer should be 
applied to make up for this loss. 





Mr. Niven 


Make two plantings of bush > 


snapbeans this month, and a 

second planting of bush but- 

terbeans, pole snapbeans, and 
pole butterbeans, also another crop 
of roasting ear corn, and a second 
planting of beets, carrots, and cu- 
cumbers. Make a liberal planting 
of table peas, such as black-eye and 
Crowders. To assure an abundance 
for fall use, make another planting 
of sweet peppers. If not planted in 
May, put in some parsnips and sal- 
sify (oyster plant). Set sweet pota- 
toes for a late crop. Make a setting 
of vine cuttings from the earlier crop 
to produce seed potatoes. This re- 
duces black rot and other seed-borne 
diseases on next year’s crop. In fact, 
make heavy plantings’ of practically 
all vegetables in June in the upper 
half of the South and as much as pos- 
sible in the lower half. How profit- 
able these will be in the lower half 
will depend largely on the weather, 
whether one is able to water during 
drouths, and the use of low, moist 
ground for these plantings. 


i To aid in securing a stand 
, of such small seeded 
rahe vegetables as carrots 
during hot dry weather, 
the following plan will prove effec- 
tive: Plant seed in the usual way. 
Then spread sacks on top of rows and 
thoroughly wet down. Keep well 
moistened, but not saturated, until 
Seedlings come through. Remove 
Sacks as they crack through the 
Sround. Keep soil moist at least un- 
lil plants become well established. 
Another method is to open up fur- 
tow for seed and fill trench with 
water. Be sure to use enough to thor- 
oughly soak the ground. When it has 





“Whatcha doin’ that for?” 


all soaked in, sow seed, cover in the 
usual way, and pack firmly with the 
back of a rake. Pull some loose soil 
over the top of the row. 


Prepare ground now for 
fall Irish potatoes. 
Break thoroughly and 
harrow. Then harrow 
after each rain to keep down weeds 
and grass and prevent a crust from 
forming. Securing a stand is usually 
the limiting factor in producing fall 
potatoes, and the above plan will go 
a long way toward insuring a stand. 
In the upper South plant late in June 
or early July; in mid-South, July 15 
to early August; lower South, during 
August to early September. 


For my second crop of 
tomatoes I plant seed in 
a bed if they are to be 
transplanted. Usually, 
however, I plant the seed in the row 
where they are to remain during lat- 
ter half of June or first half of July 
and thin to the desired distance. I 
have found this plan just as good as 
transplanting, and more certain to 
result in a good stand. I do not stake 
this late crop, but let the vines tum- 
ble over and grow as they will. 
For a fall crop of cabbage and a 
winter crop of collards, I plant in the 
same way and at the same time as for 
tomatoes. The Louisiana Sweet Mor- 
ris Improved and Alabama Glazed 
collards are in my opinion improve- 
ments over the older varieties. 


Both salsify (oyster 
plant) and parsnips will 
go through the winter in 
the open without any pro- 
tection. In fact cold seems to im- 
prove their quality. Plant now. 


A good rule to remember is to 
plant any vegetable seed about twice 
as deep insummer asinspring. This 
is to get the seed deep enough to be 
in soil that is both moist and cool. 
Also when setting tomato, cabbage, 
collard, or other plants at this time 
of year set them deep for the same 
reason. Tomato plants that are eight 
to ten inches high should be set with 
only three or four inches above the 
ground. Remove leaves from portion 
of stem under ground. F 





t P j AT Vrcoc 
FOR ALL GWAKUENERDS 


T doesn’t matter whether you’re an ama- 

teur with your first Victory Garden or an 
experienced gardener, The Niven Garden 
Book has information for you. That fall gar- 
den, for example. Know how to make it a 
success? Mr. Niven tells you. Order your 
copy now. Send 25 cents to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. 





——————s 
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y. ou’ll get to the fields sooner these 
busy days if your tractor is easy to 
start. 

Ease in starting—and more power 
after you get going—depend on a good 
hot spark in each cylinder. 

So it’s a good idea to check the igni- 
tion system regularly. Look for loose 
connections, broken insulation—pit- 
ted breaker points, grease, and dirt on 
wiring. 

Take out spark plugs, clean them and 
dress-up the points, and re-gap plugs 
if necessary. 

Magnetos or distributors should be 
lubricated periodically and kept clean. 
Oil generators and magnetos with Gulf 
Electric Motor Oil. 


To help you take care of 
the ignition system and any 
of the other many vital 
parts of your tractor, get 
Gulf’s FREE Tractor 
Guide. We’ll send you this 
helpful 60-page book if you’ll write Gulf 
Farm Aids, Room 3800, Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Tell us the kind of tractor 
you have. 

And look over the Gulf Farm Aids de- 
scribed and listed here. You'll find them 
helpful—in caring for your tractor, and in 
many other ways. 





GULF ELECTRIC MOTOR OIL 





Ideal for magnetos 
and generators, also 
refrigerator, milking 
machine, pump, work- 
bench, and other elec- 
tric motors. 





WHERE TO GET GULF FARM AIDS} 


Gulf fuels and lubricants and other Farm 
Aids are obtainable at your Good Gulf 
Station or at Gulf distributing plants. You 
can get Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock Spray, 
and other products for home and farm at 
Gulf Stations, grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, and at milk gathering stations 
and feed stores. 


GULF TRANSGEAR LUBRICANTS 

These are special- 
ists at providing 
proper lubrication 
and extra protec- 
tion for transmis- 
sion, final drive, 
and power take-off. 
Fine for oil-type 
steering gears and universal joints. 











GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL 
Here’s a premium 
oil at a_ thrifty 
price. It gives 
tough, lasting lu- 
brication . . . real 
insurance against 
breakdowns from 
lubrication failure. 





YOU'LL NEED GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY DURING THE FLY SEASON 


Gulf Livestock | 
Spray kills flies, | 
gnats, lice, ticks, and 
mosquitoes by con- 
tact; repels many 


stable flies, horn 
ae flies, mosquitoes, 
and buffalo gnats. 





PICK THE GULF FARM AIDS YOU NEED FROM THIS HANDY LIST 








Good Gulf Gasoline Gulf Transgear Lubricants Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Kerosene Gulfiex Chassis Lubricants Gulf Electric Motor Oil 
Gulfpride Motor Oil Gulfiex Waterproof Grease Gulfoil—Household 
Gulflube Motor Oil Gulf High Pressure Grease Lubricant ) 
Gulf Dieselube H.D. Gulf Cup Grease Gulfspray Insect Killer j 
Gulf Transmission Oils Gulf No-Rust No. 1 Gulfwax (for preserving) | 
Red Top Axle Grease i 
an | 





Gulf Livestock Spray 
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WHO LISE 


CAN MAKE ANDO PROVE 
SUCH CLAIMS ? 


WHAT IS THE SHELL? 
It’s the inner layer of Nature’s 
only 3-ply hide, and tough as 
a cow’s horn. 


WEARS ON END OF GRAIN 
i’ s end- -grain legther, super- 
ike a butcher's chop- 
bevarss tg 


ONLY 1/6 PART OF A HIDE 
Comes only from over a 
horse’s hips—Just enough for 
1% pairs of shoes. 


AMAZINGLY FLEXIBLE 
Wolverine'’s secret process 
holds the toughness, yet tans 
the leather soft as buckskin. 





WOLVERINE 
Shel HORSEHIDES 


O other work shoes on earth 

are made like Wolverines. 
Any man of the millions who 
wear them will gladly tell you 
these great work shoes are the 
most unusual combination of in- 
credible softness and wear-defy- 
ing toughness he has ever seen. 
He'll tell you he never knew what 
comfort meant in work shoes until 
he started wearing Wolverines. 
And at the same time he’ll tell 
you he never saw their equal for 
the way they stand up under the 


hardest kind of wear—defy scuff-. 


ing, scraping—resist perspiration, 
barnyard acids—actually cost 


less per month or per mile of serv- 
ice because they last so long. 
Wolverines are soft to start —stay 
soft always. Souse ’em, soak 
’em, freeze ’em—every time they 
dry out soft and pliable, due to 
the secret Wolverine Triple-Tan- 
ning Process. Wolverines are the 
only work shoes in the world with 
soles and uppers all genuine 
SHELL horsehide. Have you ever 
worn work shoes as restful and 
comforting as an old house slip- 
per? See your dealer and try on 
a pair. Feel on your own feet 
how much easier and better 


Wolverines really are. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


WOLVERINE 


SHEL TL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers  dis- 
play it on their doors 
or in their windows. 





| @ If you have no com- 
munity cannery near 
you, see your farm and 
| home agents, vo-ag and 
home ec teachers. We 
gladly enrich our 1945 
campaign for “More 
Rural Industries” by 
this story of the origin 
and progress of this 


food-conserving, labor- 


saving, comradeship- 
ship-promoting idea. 


EFORE next Thanksgiving Day 

the food shelves in a million 
American homes will hold a shin- 
ing array of more than 100,000,000 
jars and cans of fruits, vegetables 
and meats—most of which will be 
put up at picnic-like neighborhood 
gatherings in rural and small-town 
schools. Six thousand of these “com- 
munity canning centers” have 
sprung up in 42 states since a Georgia 
vo-ag teacher launched the idea 19 
years ago. Here’s how the idea start- 
ed—and where it has gone. 


It was in Georgia back in 1926 that 
James L. Gilmore, teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in Franklin Coun- 
ty’s Line School, became worried be- 
cause bumper fruit and vegetable 
crops were going to waste. Farm 
women, canning at home, couldn’t 
keep pace with the surplus. So Gil- 
more borrowed a portable sawmill 
boiler, hauled it to the shade of a 
tree near the schoolhouse well, and 
with two barrels and some metal 
parts built an outdoor cannery. Then 
he invited local people to brinz fruits 
vegetables and their lunches, to do 
the canning under his direction. 


The community 
sessions netted 9,- 
000 cans of toma- 
toes, peaches, snap- 
beans, plums, and peas. Whole fam- 
ilies, Dad included, made fast work 
of the slow tasks formerly left to 
mothers and wives in steaming kitch- 


a to 
Pleasure 


;ens ... and that winter the nearby 


homes had more and better food 


than ever before. 

Meantime in adjoining Hart Coun- 
ty, Guy Guard, another agricultural 
teacher, was carting a hand-sealer— 
for sealing tins of home-canned 
foods — from house to house. The 
next year he set up a community 
food plant, later moving it to the 
local school at Mauldin’s Spring. 

Within six years 87 school canner- 
ies dotted the state. Prospects of 
better food in wintertime, when too 
many farm meals were sowbelly, 
cornbread, and syrup, had aroused 
interest. The cost, including new 
containers and the pro rata share of 
plant expenses, was only 4 to 6 cents 
a can. There was no .need to buy 
home canning utensils, and fuel was 
saved. Foods properly preserved un- 
der sanitary conditions kept better, 
and food poisoning was reduced to a 
record minimum. Best of all, this 
method transformed summer kitch- 
en-drudgery into pleasant outings 
with neighbors. 

Today Georgia has 510 well equip- 
ped, publicly owned community can- 
neries, 442 of them in white or 
colored schools. In 1943, latest year 
for complete figures, 83,000 farm 
families, one-third of the state’s 





You’ll Want a hen shih 
Cannery! 


Ca 


By LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


total, put up in these plants 19,000, 
000 cans of fruits, vegetables, meats, 
soups, and chicken. And several mil- 
lion pounds of food were frozen, de- 
hydrated, pickled, cured or brined 
in the 50 plants that offer these facil- 
ities. In addition, 450,000 cans were 
processed at the state’s University 
instruction cannery at Athens, and 
350,000 were turned out by the three 
state-owned plants in Atlanta, 
Macon, and Thomasville sét up for 
city buyers from the big state-run 
Farmers’ Markets in those places. 

Meanwhile the idea had spread 
across the nation. The war, with its 
huge food demands and lend-lease, 
gave it added impetus. 


Let’s attend one 
of the thousands 
of summertime 
“canning bees.” 
The center at Clarksville, Ga., in the 


“Canning Bee” 
in Action 


Blue Ridge foothills is used by nearly | 


1,000 families. Besides the cannery 
there is a 250-locker quick-freeze 
plant, a 50-bushel dehydrator, a sweet 
potato curing house, and a flour mill. 
The school board appropriated $2,000 
for a building, and with donations of 
material and labor, the start was 
made in 1935. Later the county 
commissioners loaned the board $4, 
000 for plant extension. 


Different days are set for differ- 
ent groups to give everyone a chance. 
This Friday’s quota is on hand bright 
and early; whole families, from 
grandparents to babies, unload their 
bags and baskets of fruits and vege- 
tables and spread the fixings for a 
grand picnic. The vo-ag and home 
ec teachers are waiting, steam is up, 
and in no time at all the long prepa- 
ration tables, are piled high with 


‘corn, peaches, and beans. Everyone 


pitches in to husk, pare, or string. 
Huge stacks of cans, bought by the 
carload, wait to be filled. 

Within a few minutes the enor: 
mous steam kettles are turning out 
blanched, scalded, or pre-cooked pro- 
duce ... another few minutes seé 
the electric sealers capping the con- 
tainers ... then the big retorts play 
their sterilizing part. After that the 
cans are cooked in shallow tanks. 


Modern large scale 
equipment an 

family - sharing of 
tasks not only save 
labor but reduce the time required. 
Take cream-style corn, for instance. 
In the home kitchen it’s a 14-hour 
job to put up 56 pints with a large 
pressure cooker. In the cannery the 
same quantity can be done in less 
than two hours. ... A mechanical pea 
sheller does in 15 minutes what it 
would take afamily (See page 42) 


Save Labor, 
Reduce Time 
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Tue PHILCO LABORATORIES, busy on 
radar and electronic research for war, 
can say little about tomorrow’s Philco 
radio or radio-phonograph. But 
Americans have said a good deal! In 
repeated polls of post-war buying 
preference, Philco is the first choice, 
by an average of 3 to 1 over any 
other make. 


Tomorrow, Philco leadership in radio 
and electronic research will justify 
America’s vote of confidence today. 
The engineers whose ingenuity made 
Phileo the overwhelming leader in 
radio for 12 straight years, whose 
war research is making vital con- 
tributions to the swift progress of 
will bring you 
again the newest developments in 
the use and enjoyment of radio and 
recorded music. 


electronic science, 


Yes, Philco leadership tomorrow will 
justify America’s vote of confidence. 


Tune in the PHILCO PROGRAM... 
with Paul Whiteman, Georgia Gibbs and 


The Merry Macs. Sundays, 6 P. M., E.W.T., 
Blue Network. 


PHILCO 


par hag 


Keep Buying War Bonds and 
Keep the Bonds you Buy 
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| Director North Carolina Experiment Station 
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| North Carolina corn yields. 


Pays 


| Adding 120 lbs. 


Nitrogen Pays Big, 
Suckering Doesn’t 
By L. D. BAVER 


NORTH Carolina farmers are get- 


ting all stirred up about increased 
corn yields all the way from Manteo 





to Murphy. F.F.A. and 4-H clubsters | 
have been getting | 


in corn contests 
sponsored in differ- 
ent counties. In 
nearly every com- 


have really “gone 


Dr. Baver 


outstanding. yields | 


munity a_few am- | 
bitious farmers | 


places.” Yes, the | 


N. C. Agricultural | 
Experiment Station is not alone in | 


demonstrating that we can raise 


Nitrogen 


In tests conducted by | 
Dr. B. A. Krantz of the | 
department of agron- | 
omy on the J. M. Mc- | 
Gougan farm in Hoke County last | 


year, four plots received adequate | 
potash and phosphoric acid. With no | 


| nitrogen added, the corn yield was 
| only 19 bushels while nitrogen addi- 


tions increased yields as follows: 


Adding 20 lbs. 
Adding 40 lbs. 
Adding 80 lbs. 


added 8 bu. 
added 26 bu. 
nitrogen added 63 bu. 
nitrogen added 88 bu. 


March - April 


nitrogen 
nitrogen 


corn 


corn 
corn 


Undoubtedly, dry 


weather caused many farmers to | 


corn 


plant corn later than usual. If so, | 


there is still considerable corn knee- 


high or smaller in the field as this | 
article is being read. To make added | 
bushels of valuable feed, *sidedress 


with ample nitrogen (see recom- 
mendations in May Progressive 
Farmer). Corn that has passed the 


| knee-high stage will not benefit from 
| Sidedressing with nitrogen to the 


| same extent as younger corn. 


So 
don’t delay. Get those extra bushels 


| now. Enough nitrogen alone may | 


put you past the 50-bushel mark. 


e Now is the time to re- 
Cultivate member also that corn 
Shallow should not be cultivat- 

ed deep late in the sea- 


son. Just keep the grass and weeds | 
down with shallow cultivations. Have | 


you seen the May issue for a discus- 


| sion of cultivation practices? 





There is an impor- 
Suckering tant question that al- 
Doesn’t Pay ways comes up about 

this time of year. 
That is, “Shall I pull the suckers 
from my corn?” The answer is “No!” 
It is a more emphatic “No” now 
when farm labor is so valuable that 
we can’t afford to waste it suckering 
corn. Three years’ tests at the 


North Carolina Station with more | 


than 50 varieties show that the com- | 
bined value of grain and fodder was | 


decreased nearly 18 per cent by pull- 
ing suckers. Similar results have 
been obtained at other stations. The 
farmer sees the suckers growing and 
thinks they are using moisture and 
plant nutrients that the main stalk 
should be getting. Why not get rid 
of this competition? The answer is 
twofold. (1) Suckers are usually 
formed only when there is an abund- 
ance of plant nutrients in the soil. 
(2) Injury done to the main corn- 
stalk during the suckering process 
outweighs any benefits that might 
be expected from reducing the sup- 
pcsed “competition.” 

By way of summary: Put on your 
nitrogen if your corn isn’t too far 
along. ... Don’t ruin your corn crop 
with deep cultivations from here on 
out! ... Don’t spend your valuable 
labor pulling suckers! 
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"Registered trade mark 


PENNZOIL® GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 






















Want to know what you can do to help keep your car, 
truck and tractor going as long as you may need them? 

Two things: first, have your engines cleaned thoroughly to 
remove sludge and other impurities. Second, refill with the 
correct grade of Pennzoil, the oil especially refined to combat 
sludge and varnish, to prevent needless wear and to avoid+ 
oil failure. 

Just to be sure the attendant understands that you want 
this particular Pennsylvania oil, sound the Z plain when you 
ask for Pennzoil. 


KEEP YOUR BONDS NOW 
—THEY'LL KEEP YOU LATER 





BETTER DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 
DISPLAY THIS SIGN 





ou 


= 





PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
PENNZOIL MOTOR Oil + B.T. & T. OlL + GEAR LUBRICANTS 
TRACTOR CHASSIS LUBRICANTS + PENNZOIL DIESEL OlS 













tem Penn Geode Cote Ol Ame Pom Hae 
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@ A “GRS” tire gets its name from Government 
Rubber Styrene, the synthetic material adopted for 
tire making after Pearl Harbot. 


All tires today are “GRS” tires. And since “GRS” 
is not rubber at all, but a soft plastic, 2// manufac- 
turers had to develop new techniques to process it 
into tires. No manufacturer had a ‘head start. 


Extra safety and mileage in ““GRS” tires, therefore, can 
come ONLY from extra skill in tire building—from 
superior compounding and craftsmanship. That's why— 


Seiberling as always means Quality! 


Twenty-four years devoted to building the BEST in 
tires have given Seiberling a rich background of 
achievement in rubber research and a priceless repu- 
tation for honesty in the making and marketing of 
fine quality tires. 

The tire-building skill that has become a Seiberling 
tradition means that you can have complete confi- 
dence in today’s Seiberling Tire. It bears A Name 
You Can Trust In Rubber. 
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You can help: ‘ 


BUY BIGGER sons 


in the 
7th WAR LOAN! 
SEIBERLING RUBBER SOMPANy 


Akron, Ohio, U, s. 
’ Ontario, Canada 








DEVICES 
J 


[x looking over my April issue I saw where 
Mr. Barta of Texas has a good idea for 
posts by planting young cedars along the 
fence line. My husband plants black walnut 
seed where he wishes posts so the trees are 
really good for walnuts as well as for posts. 
Mrs. ]. H. McGarity, 
De Kalb County, Ga. 


Anti Jumper 

This simple device has 

kept cows in the pas- 

ture when everything 

else failed. Take a 

light pole four or five 

feet long, and bore a 

hole through it seven 

or eight inches from 

one end. Put one end 

of a tie chain through 

the hole and the other end around the cow’s 
neck. This is effective even when the fence 
is almost down l. W. Dickerson. 


Nose Rings 


At various times for the past twenty years 
I have seen instructions for preventing cows 
from sucking themselves. Try the following 
and I do not think you will ever use other 
apparatus any more. Ring her nose but first 
put ring that goes in nose through another 
ring about three inches in diameter. I have 
used two old bridle bit rings. I have used the 
link ring smaller than the nose ring. 
]. M. Cummings, 
Lauderdale County, Miss 


Chain Repair 


A good temporary repair for a log chain is 
two strips of heavy strap iron, the length ot 
an ordinary link, clamped together with short 
bolts, the same size as links in the chain. Don’t 
draw tight enough to grip the chain and rivet 
threads to prevent nuts from working off. 

L. W. Holder, 
Durham County, N. C. 


Rubber Handles 


Short pieces of worn-out garden hose make 
excellent handles for tubs, large buckets, or 
other containers which must be carried with 
the hands while heavily loaded. Cut a piece 
of hose the proper length, and either remove 
the handle and slip it on, or slit the hose and 
put it over the handle ]. A. Rickard, 

Kleburg County, Tex 





Farm Leaflets 


Flagstone Walks 
Barn Hay Drier 
Killing Grasshoppers 


Ant Control 

Killing Trees 
Weevils in Corn 
Bean Beetle Control 
Corn Budworm Control 

Vegetable Starter Solutions 

Longer Life for Fence Posts 

Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Mange and Lice ‘Treatment on Hogs 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
The Poultry Handbook ... 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book 25 cents 
The Community Handbook 25 cents 
Farm Record Book 25 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest offce— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you 
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Pulsing steadily, hundreds 


of times a mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 


and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- 
ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 
\ ye 


\\ af 
\\v 


or rebuilt one. 


BUY MORE THAN EVER IN 
THE 7TH WAR BOND DRIVE 



























GINCE I been readin’ the ads in 
this paper I believe I’m begin- 
nin’ to get a little different idea about 
the big fellows as makes the stuff us 
farmers has to buy. I seen the ad in 
the last copy of this paper a showin’ 
how Uncle Sam got more out of what 
was left than they did. 


@ Now I see by the ads in this 
paper where one of these big com- 
panies has got to divide what they 
got left after payin’ all the hired 
hands and Uncle Sam and expenses 
in general. If there is any left they 
got to divide it among 60,000 people 
from all over the United States. It’s 
got to go to doctors and lawyers and 
widow women and storekeepers and 
schools and churches and hospitals 
and soldiers and sailors and even to 
farmers like us that had a little 
money to spare to help them get 
started. If they’ve got to divide it up 
like that, I don’t see how any of them 
is goin’ to have very much. 


@ When I got to thinking how 
much cheaper it was to buy a ready- 
made mowin’ machine or plow than 
it would be to hire a blacksmith to 
hammer -one out, even if he had a 
boy to help him, I decided it was a 
fine thing for us farmers that all 
them folks put their money together 
and bought expensive machinery so 
they could make our machinery cost 
us less money. And I am gettin’ more 
and more convinced the big com- 
panies ain’t gettin’ to keep as much 
of the money we pay for fencin’ and 
nails as I once thought. 


@ I just been a studyin’ the ads in 
this paper and I wish I could tell how 
much a’body could learn about how 
many different things even if they 
didn’t read nothin’ else but the ads. 
If you wanted to paint your house, 
there’s a ad in this paper tellin’ how 
to use good paints and do a good job. 
They’ll send you a book, too, tellin’ 
about the colors, just for the askin’ 


® If your old lady can’t get enough 
cannin’ sugar, there’s a ad in this pa- 
per that will tell her-what todo. I’m 
writin’ for one of their free books. I 
ain’t aimin’ for Marthy to get short 
on good things to eat next winter. 


® I’ve just read the ad in this pa- 
per about how good fences can help 
a farmer make money. That’s one 
thing I’m interested in. I mean more 
money. I see they’ve got a free book, 
too, so I’m a writin’ for it. If by put- 
tin’ up a little fence, a fellow can 
get the cows to do most of the work, 
I’m in favor of it. 


® If Marthy ever sees, that ad 
where the railroads wants $93,000,- 
000 worth of railroad ties, I wouldn’t 
never get no rest this summer, layin’ 
by time or no layin’ by time. She’d 
sure have me out there tryin’ to get 
my part of all that money. Hopin’ you 
and your old lady is the same, 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER 





Ask tor These Bulletins 


Advanced Farm Practices—.. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Refrigerated Food Locker Plants (Bul. 
145-F)—Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Fundamentals of Magneto Ignition ($1)— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

Maintenance of Farm Implements by Arc 
Welding—The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 











from GRAIN to GRASS 
this OLIVER COMBINE 
saves seed! 





@ Save more seed from each succeeding 
crop—grains, grasses, soybeans, sorghums 
—with this new Oliver Model 2 Grain 
Master. Every extra bushel means extra 
profit for you. For feed and seed are 


scarce and prices high. 


Eliminate cash outlay for twine, thresh- 
ing bills and food for harvest hands. 
Avoid tedious toil in the heat and dust. 
Make yourself independent of expensive 
outside help. Get this “family size’? com- 
bine that turns harvesting into a family 


affair. 


Look at these seed-saving features — 
Straight-in-Line construction that sends 
the crop through “heads first”. ..volume 


control that assures an even, steady flow 








---the combination of flailing and rub- 
bing cylinder action... large capacity 


sieve and chaffer. 


Notice how the Oliver Model 2 Grain 
Master hugs the ground. It’s built to 
operate at top efficiency on hillsides and 
contours as well as on the level. Its com- 
pactness makes it easy to maneuver on 


the turns. 


Find out about this new Oliver com- 
bine that threshes all crops as cleanly as 


a stationary machine. Drop in on your 


“Oliver dealer. He may be able to help 


you this year. However, bear in mind 
that implement production is limited. 
The OLIVER Corporation, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE 


OLIVER 


CORPORATION 
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Bui lding Enduring 
Agiicultural Markets! 


OU as producers and we as distributors know, that the day 

| is fast approaching when instead of markets seeking food, 

food will be seeking markets. That fact poses an important prob- 

lem for every individual whose livelihood depends upon the pro- 
duction and distribution of the food America eats. 

Fortunately, agriculture is in a stronger position today to face 
the postwar changes than it was after the first World War. Farmers 
have been handling their wartime gains more wisely, profiting 
from the mistakes of the past. The “consolidated balance sheet” 
of America’s six million farmers shows healthy assets — assets 
which have increased many billions of dollars since 1940. 

To preserve these gains and build for the future, individual 
farmers are examining their investments in land, livestock, farm 
equipment and buildings. They are studying better ways of farm 
management, production practices and marketing—for they know 
that each of these will play an important role in shaping their 
future. 

In the final accounting, each season’s success or failure will be 
influenced in the future, as it has been in the past, by the pro- 
ducer’s ability to find markets. Therefore agricultural leaders are 
giving much thought to the ways and means that will contribute 
to better sales of farm products. 

As distributors who, for 85 years, have devoted our time and 
energies to serving producers and consumers by constantly im- 
proving the marketing of food, we share your profound interest 
in achieving the best possible postwar conditions for agriculture 
Long experience—yours and ours—has shown that certain fun- 
damental principles must be followed so that housewives through- 
out the nation will want to buy, and be able to buy, the products 
of the nation’s farms. 

In following these principles, every farmer is contributing to 
a sounder future for himself, for all agriculture, and for the entire 
nation, whose economy is so closely bound up with agriculture. 

Actually, these principles constitute a set of objectives toward 
which progressive growers and distributors have been working 
Among the most important of these are: 


Emphasizing production of the varieties and quality consum 
ers prefer. 


Reducing waste and spoilage on the farm, in transportation. 
in the warehouses, in the stores and in the homes. 


Improving grading, packaging and refrigeration methods. 


Developing the chemurgic possibilities of the plants and foods 
which do not now go into human consumption but may have a 
farm value when utilized for animal feeds and industrial uses 


Improving transportation, warehouse and marketing facilities 


Adopting better display, advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices. 


Streamlining distribution, eliminating unnecessary in-between 
handling costs and routing as directly as possible from farm 
to housewife’s kitchen. 


Increasing and improving facilities to supply growers with 
marketing information. 


9. Improving and increasing, where needed, canning and proces- 
sing plants. 


In cooperation with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Land 
Grant Colleges, the State Departments of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural Extension Service in the various states, A&P and 
other progressive distributors and growers are preparing now for 
the years ahead through projects designed to bring agriculture 
closer to these objectives. 

The teamwork and cooperation so clearly evidenced in these 
mutual projects is already paying dividends to producers and to 
consumers as well. As this principle of teamwork is even more 
widely applied, more and more producers and distributors will 
be better able to accomplish our mutual job of feeding America 
better today, and at the same time helping build a sound future 
for all agriculture. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, Inc. 
Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 











Clemson Hints for 
May-June Farming 


@ Let’s make hay while the sun shines. 
In some postwar years we may have 
Now 


overproduction and low prices. 


America wants abundant 


and at good prices. North Carolina and 
Virginia as well as South Carolina read- 
ers will be helped by these reminders. 


By A. B. BRYAN 


Agricultural Editor, Clemson College 


EADING our 

list of May- 
June suggestions 
from Clemson Col- 
lege leaders are 
the following four 
timely reminders 
from Extension Di- 
rector D. W. Wat- 
kins: ; 

1. If you have good cotton land 
and consider yourself a good cotton 
farmer, why not register with your 
county. agent for this year’s five-acre 
contest? This might be your lucky 
year—and even if you don’t win a 
prize, information and experience 
gained will make you a better cot- 
ton farmer ever after. 

2. If you have never grown grain 
sorghums for livestock feed, this is 
a good year to try a patch. In most 
of South Carolina don’t plant until 
after June 15 so the crop will be 
maturing just before frost. 

3. In making pastures, let’s not 
forget that pasture lands must have 
plenty of lime and fertilizer. As pas- 
tures are improved and grain pro- 
duction increased, we will be ready 
for more profit-making dairying. 

4. Rationing makes live-at-home 
policies imperative. If we don’t grow 
vegetables, we may not be able to 
get them plentifully; so we must 
have good gardens, year-round gar- 
dens. So with the need for poultry, 
eggs, and turkeys, let’s grow our own. 


Mr. Watkins 


A two-point pro- 
gram for fighting 
boll weevils is set 
forth by Extension 
Bugman Cart Nettles as follows: 


Fighting Boll 
Weevils 


1. Three early applications of 1-1-1 mix- 
ture applied same day it is mixed, with a 
mop held in front of the worker so as to 
strike the cotton plant 1 or 2 inches below 
the bud, pushing the plant over to get the 
poison on underside of leaves and on stems. 
If washed off by rain within 24 hours, re- 
peat at once. Several mechanical moppers 
are good. 

2. Later, if there is 10 per cent infestation 
or more, dust with equal parts of calcium ar- 
senate and lime, four to six pounds per acre 
at intervals of four to five days. Keep low 
the amount of calcium arsenate applied per 
acre to prevent soil poisoning and lice damage 
to cotton. Add 2 per cent nicotine when nec- 
essary to keep down plant lice. Pick up 
squares weekly for three weeks if labor is 
available. 


H. A. McGee, vet- 
eran extension to- 
bacco specialist, 
is for minimum 
cultivation and careful harvesting of 
that important crop. Our tobacco 
farmers, he says, have learned a fact 
which our grandfathers knew and 
practiced; namely, that little cultiva- 
tion is necessary to produce tobacco 
on our good soils. One complete 
cultivation will do the trick in mak- 
ing highest yields and best quality. 

“Of course the land has to be put 
in proper condition,” he says, “but 
this is done. partly before the tobac- 
co is set and is completed immedi- 
ately after transplanting. This culti- 
vation consists simply in working the 


June Work 
With Tobacco 


production 


earth up to and around the 
plants, covering all weeds 
and grass, and throwing out 
the middles, leaving a broad 
oval bed and a deep middle 
furrow. Any further cultiva- 
tion will depend on rainfall— 
if necessary, the middles run 
out again. 


As to harvesting, the first 
essential is plenty of curing 
space. Better have an empty 
barn occasionally than to 
have ripe tobacco in the field 
going to waste. “Begin har- 
vesting before bottom leaves 
get too ripe,” McGee advises. 
“While ripeness is necessary 
for best returns, the thin bot- 
tom leaves will not stand in 
the field as long as the thicker leaves 
from higher up on the stalk; so get 
the first primings before they be-. 
come overripe.” 


Grain sorghums are 
coming to the rescue 
of South Carolina 
farmers, says Agrono- 
mist W. H. Craven who believes they 
have a big place in supplementing 
grain needs, especially in drouthy 
sections where corn practically fails. 
The dwarf varieties that have been 
planted in the last few years have 
done well mostly. And they can be 
harvested with combines. Experi- 
ence shows late June planting is 
good, giving maturity during Octo. 
ber’s cool nights with little rain. 
Craven advises 200 to 600 pounds per 
acre of a 3-12-6 on average soils. 


Grain 
Sorghums 


Every year 
more and more 
South Carolina 
farmers are 
making money from sweet potatoes. 
“Soon after June 1 and not later than 
July 1,” is the most satisfactory time 
on the average to plant in South 
Carolina, says A. E. Schilletter, ex- 
perienced extension sweet potato 
leader. Later may mean lack of ma- 
turity and unsatisfactory yield. 

Close spacing, by all tests and ex- 
perience, is the thing—rows 3 to 4 
feet apart, plants 12 inches apart. 
Cultivate often enough to keep down 
weeds, the last cultivation such as to 
leave a high bed, especially on low 
or wet soils. 


As for soils and plant food: If pos- 
sible let the soil be sandy loam, not 
stiff clay or deep sand. It is best to 
rotate sweet potatoes, not more than 
once on the same land in four or five 
years. Experience favors iiberal use 
of a 3-8-10. High potash spells high 
yields. Dolomitic limestone in the 
filler counteracts acidity and sup- 
plies needed magnesium. 

Other timely reminders from 
Clemson include these: 


From Gus Du- 
Hogs, Hens, AAA, Rant, exten 
Pulpwood sion livestock 

man: The de- 
mand for hogs continues good; pack- 
ers and consumers are now feeling 
the scarcity of porkers. So save as 
many spring pigs as possible by bet- 
ter care and feeding out to heavier 
weights. Also plan at once fall lit- 
ters; breed as many sows as practi- 
cable for pigs to grow out next fall 
and winter—and produce maximum 
feed grain, also green forage such 
as soybeans, etc. 


From P. H. Gooding, extension 
poultryman: Poultry producers 
should pay more attention to clean 
range ground and range shelters for 
protection. It’s foolish to do a good 
job of brooding and then let the pul- 
lets use the same range used last 
year and have chicks die from coccl 
diosis, worms, ‘paralysis, etc. Better 
ask for Extension Circular 116 and 
build some range shelters. . . . Poul- 
try hatcherymen and (See page 42) 


Success With 
Sweet Potatoes 
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ON THE AVERAGE... needless rust and needless wear can cost a farmer 
about half the money he has invested in his tractor and other farm ma- 
chines. Authorities figure this loss as high as $2,000. The facts show that 
2 out of 3 farm machines could last twice as long with the best of care. 


Here’s how to help protect your investment. 








hat are you doing fo protect YOUR ‘2,000? 


HOW YOUR MOWER CAN | 
LAST MUCH LONGER 


A mower costs about $250—It is one of the hard- 
est-worked farm machines, constantly exposed 
to rust and wear. Here’s what to do to help pre- 
serve it—at a cost of a few dollars a year! 








USE ESSO FARM RUST PREVENTIVE HERE! 


By protecting exposed metal surfaces 
with Farm Rust Preventive, you help 
stop rust. First brush or wipe clean with 
Esso Marketers Kerosene, then keep all 
surfaces protected with Esso Farm 

Rust Preventive while in storage—you’ll 
have a better machine when you need it. 








USE ESSOLUBE MOTOR OIL HERE! 

The same high quality oil that gives you 
so much protection in the crankcases of 
your tractor, truck, and car will give you 











ESSO FARM PRODUCTS were developed in the world’s greatest petro- 
leum laboratories... where 1,500 scientists are hard’ at work to develop 
ever better, more useful, more protective lubricants for your use. No 
wonder so many farmers depend a Esso — they know Esso petroleum 


products are right on the job! 
. Cut Pulpwood and Sawlogs From Your Woodlot 


special protection for those parts of the 
mower requiring oil lubrication. 








IMPORTANT—CHECK GEAR BOX DAILY. 
When in use, always keep filled with 
fresh, tough Essolube Gear Oil or 
Essolube Motor Oil (According to 
manufacturer’s instructions), 








SPECIAL NOTE. 

Mowers equipped with pressure-type 
fittings should be lubricated frequently 
with Essoleum Chassis Lubricant (H). 














care saves wear...save that equipment 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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Let American Fence help 


loot’ YOU 
Cacome, 


F you are one of the southern farmers who are planning now for 

more security in the years ahead, it is practically a sure bet that 
the famous U-S-S American Fence will help you boost your in- 
come. The experience of thousands of farmers proves this. They 
have found, first of all, that proper, practical fencing arrangements 
with U-S-S American Fence enable them to improve the soil 
and control several farm operations at one time. Some farmers 
raise beef cattle, hogs, sheep, dairy cattle and poultry as well as 
grains, fruits and vegetables. A little common sense planning 
makes these programs pay off at different seasons of the year so 
they have the benefit of three, four or even more cash incomes 
annually. 

American Fence was designed by men who know the job it must 
do in a diversified farming program. It is made to resist the pres- 
sure of cattle, the stress of temperature changes and the corrosive 
attacks of bad weather. Strength and long life are basic character- 
istics built into every roll of American Fence. And the various 
specifications enable you to select the right fence for your farming 
program. 

Your American Fence Dealer will be glad to show you the special 
features which have made American Fence the “favorite of the 
South.” Although his supply of Americar Fence is still limited by 
production for war, he may have enough on hand to satisfy at 
least a part of your present needs. And, after victory, you can be 
sure he will have plenty of this dependable, extra service fence to 
help you fully develop the plans you make today. 


Get this FREE Farm Layout Plan! In working out the diversified pro- 
gram for your farm, you'll probably get some good help from our general farm 
layout plan. This plan suggests how to group farm buildings to cut down 
wasted time and motion and get chores done quickly and efficiently. It shows 
a practical arrangement of fields, pastures and lanes which gives you control 
of livestock at all times and assures protection for field crops. You can secure 
your copy of this free plan from your local U-S-S American Fence Dealer. 
Or write directly to Agricultural Engineering Department, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birminzham 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





IDEAS FOR A 
BUSY JUNE 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


E were mighty pleasantly sur- 
prised and gratified to read so 
many fine letters this month from 
you boys and girls who have been 
buying War Bonds and Stamps and~ 
are still buying them 
with every dime and 
quarter you Can save. 
No wonder America 
is the greatest, finest 
country on the globe 
when everybody 
from little tots to 
“grannies” buy 
Stamps “and Bonds 
to support our 
mighty war effort 
and bring complete 
victory over all our 
enemies. 

Our hats are off to 
you farm boys and 
girls for this splen- 

did financial support 
because it heartens 
everyone to knew 
that you at the grass- 
roots of America are 
so patriotic. You 
will want to read 
all the fine letters on 
page 24 telling the many ways farm 
boys and girls-are helping win the 
war 
Plan a camping trip if 
Camping you have an opportunity. 
Trip You will get rest and 
wonderful contentment 
sleeping out under the stars and sit- 
ting around the campfire. For some 
strange reason the campfire gives a 
great stimulus to the imagination 
and creates an ideal atmosphere for 
story telling. singing songs, and tell- 
ing jokes as the firelight softly flick- 
ers upon a circle of half-hidden faces 
and shadowy forms. But there are 
dangers in a campfire. A fire, iike a 
cat, always has nine lives. Take these 
precautions to prevent serious forest 
fixes: 

1. Don't build fires in \eaves, rotten wood 
w other places where likely to spread; nor 
against large or hollow logs where hard to 
put out. 

2. Dig shallow holes for fire or clear the 
ground around fires. Never build fires larger 
than necessary. Remember what the wise 
old Indian said, “White man heap big fool. 
Build um big fire, can’t get near. Indian 
smart. He build little fire: Sit close. Uh 
good.” 

3. Put out camplires completely betore 
leaving even for a short time. A fire is not 
out until the last spark is out. Use water 
on and arornd fire, or cover with earth to 
make sure. Don’t drop lighted matches! 


Especially will you 

Make a wish to applaud every 
Good Hand boy or girl who is 
. helping produce food 

by making a good hand to take the 
place of a brother or father in the 
Service or to make up for the loss of 
farm help. The need for food this year 
to feed ourselves, our valiant fighting 
men, our Allies and starving millions 
of others will likely be the greatest 
of the war. If this means working 
early and late and in the hot summer 
sun, we can get a thrill from knowing 


we are helping bring back our loved — 


ones Sooner. Remember to use your 
kead as well as your hands as 4. 
H’ers say. Plan work for timeliness, 
thoroughness, and to save labor. 


When the farm 
Learn to work gets caught 
Swim—Safely up, you may want 
to go swimming. If 
you can’t swim, you are missing 
much fun besides risking your life. 
You can learn to swim in a short 
time. Get a good swimmer to show 
you the strokes. Then practice in 
shallow water. Never go in water 
over your head until you can swim 
well. Your Uncle P.F. wants you to 
swim but swim safely. Never go in 
swimming alone and 
never dive into the 
water until you know 
the depth. Boys have 
broken their necks 
by diving into shal 
low water or hitting 
a submerged tree 
trunk. Don’t go 
swimming for an 
hour after meals and 
never stay +in_ too 
long. If you go boat- 
ing, don’t stand up 
or rock the boat. It 
is dangerous to you 
and others. Many 
boys and girls are 
drowned every sum- 
mer, so be cautious 
for yourself and be 
prepared to help oth- 
ers by learning first 
aid rules for a 
drowning person. 


Have you fully made up 
Your Life your mind as to what you 
Work would like best for your 
life work? Would you 
like to make a good farmer or farm- 
er’s wife, a vo-ag or home ec teacher, 
county farm or home agent, farm or- 
ganization official or other agricul- 
tural leader? Or would you like to 
be a businessman, educator, indus- 
trial worker, office worker, minister, 
doctor, nurse, secretary, lawyer, en- 
gineer, merchant, banker or what- 
have-you? Think of what you like 
best, know most about, or feel you 
could do best with proper training— 
and write us about it. Tell us what 
you want to make of yourself and 
why and how. For the best letter 
you write us by June 15 on “My Life 
Work” we offer a $5 prize, second 
prize $3, third $2 and all other let- 
ters printed $1 each. Write it now. 
One more thing please. In every 
letter you write for Young Southern. 
ers, please give your age and your 
county. Your friend, 
UNCLE P.F 





"Ten tion 


Boys and girls all over Dixie 
can find much enjoyment and in- 
formation from the following list 
of leaflets we suggest for June: 


Check those wanted. Leaflets, 3 cents 
each except one is 5 cents as indicated. 
Address: Young Southerners, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Leaflets 


Flower Wedding 

June Garden Party 

Learning to Swim and Dive 
A Patriotic Party for July 4 
Pranky Picnic Party 

Test Yourself on Nature 
Suggestions for Writing Farm 
News and Selecting Photos 
Let’s Build a Boat (5 cents) 


— 
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Roosevelt’s Message 
to Progressive Farmer Boys 


KKK KK & 


@ The death of President Roosevelt re- 
calls this special message to Southern farm 
boys he wrote for The Progressive Farmer 
some years ago stressing the importance of 
education and a broad national outlook. 
and paying a tribute to the South’s 


est strides in progressive development.” 


-_—*# eee & 


To the Boys on Southern Farms 


AM glad of the fine record the 

farm boys of the South are mak- 
ing and in response to Editor Poe’s 
request that I mention one or more 
qualities that I believe will help you 
win success, let me say— 

First of all, don’t forget that a good 
education counts in the long run. It 
is of course true that you can point 
to a handful of eminently successful 
Americans who have reacned the 
top without being able to do much 
more than sign their own names 
Nevertheless, taking it by and large, 
it is easier to be a successful farmer 
just as it is easier to be a successful 
businessman or professional man, if 
you have the fundamentals of a good 
education. 

“And the second point is. that by 
education, I mean not only what you 
get from work at scnool or college, 
but also a general understanding and 
knowledge of life throughout the 
nation. What is mostly suffered from 


Truman As 


A LL farm boys should be hearten- 

ed and inspired by the fact that 
our new President was once a farm 
boy and with his own steady hands 
plowed “the straightest furrow” of 
anyone in his community. President 
Harry S. Truman, along with Lin- 
coln, is a notable example of a farm 
boy rising from the soil to the high. 


* 


“great- 


in this country today is provincial- 
ism—the man or womar: in New Eng- 
land who does not know or under- 
stand the problems of the Middle 
States, of the South, or of the West; 
the man or woman in the South who 
thinks and acts only in terms of his 
own locality; the man or woman in 
the West who looks down on every 
other part of the country. 


Farming today has ceased to be a 
local issue; it is tied up with science, 
transportation, business and finance, 
and other problems of economics. If 
any part of this great nation can 
be pointed to as making the greatest 
strides in progressive development, 
it is the South, and it is on the shoul- 
ders of the coming generation in the 
South that the responsibility for the 
continuation of this progress lies. 


Very sincerely yours, 


ee . a a 


a Farm Boy 


est station in our nation. Farm boys 
who may ever feel inclined to “go 
slack” in any job should remember 
what President Truman’s 91-year-old 
mother says about his boyhood: 

I knew that boy would amount to some- 
thing from the time he was nine years old. 
He could plow the straightest corn row in the 
county. He could sow wheat so that_there 
wouldn’t be a bare spot in tiie whole field 


Summer Hints for Sheep Success 


¢ 

REMEMBER those midsummer 

pastures for sheep. Sheep re- 
quire pasture. It is the cheapest and 
best source of maintenance. Fre- 
quent changing of pastures will also 
help hold stomach worms in check. 
Even limited grazing on a cereal crop 
will not injure the grain yield. 

2. If sheep have not been dipped 
after shearing, this should be done. 
It will kill ticks and lice, improve the 
wool growth, and cut down feed re- 
quirements. Any good creosote or 
powdered dip may be used. While a 
dipping vat is desirable, an old water 
tank will do if large enough. 

3. Now is the time to locate a good 
ram if a change of sires is in order. 
The cost of a good ram can largely 
be repaid in the larger size and better 
quality of lambs produced. Every 
thinking farmer wants good seed for 
crop growing. It should be no differ. 


’ ent with livestock. The ram is really 


the seed stock. 

4. If ewe lambs are to be saved to 
replace old or discarded ewes, re- 
member the first summer is the hard- 
est time in their lives. Keep them in 
good flesh and drench for stomach 
worms. Always keep 10 parts salt to 
1 part phenothiazine before them. 

5. To protect sheep from dogs put 
them in a small corral at night. This 


should be of woven wire high enough 
so dogs cannot go over the top, the 


mesh close enough so they cannot ~ 


get through, and a barbed wire even 
buried in the ground two or three 
inches so they cannot dig under. 
Never leave sheep in a far-away pas- 
ture at night. This is the when and 
where of many losses. 

Robert S. Curtis 


x xK KKK 
Ideas for Entertaining 


W HERE could finer use be made of 
our Community Handbook than 
to help Young Southerners enjoy 
life more? If you don’t have a copy 
and you want helpful hints and sug. 
gestions for your club and commu- 
nity as well as individual and small. 
group recreation, you should order a 
copy right away! In this idea-packed, 
attractive, pocket-size 284-page book 
you will find information about: 
Parties and socials ® Athletics 
Manners at home and away ® 
Songs and_ yells © Programs 
and plays © Community organ- 
ization. 





Write for your copy of Community Hand- 
book, 25 cents, o. 10 for $2 postpaid, from 
The Progressive Farmer at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 











Tests by state agricultural colleges 
show a big increase in the value of hay 
that is barn-dried. It contains more 
Vitamin A; more leaves; has a greener 
color. The over-all cost of barn hay- 
drying method is small. 





Boost FARM INCom,, = 


Get higher prices for milk. Farmers 
report big savings in milk cooling costs 
by using electricity. With a Westing- 
house Milk Cooler it is easy to get top 
prices because it lowers milk tempera- 
ture quickly and maintains o controlled, 
uniform temperature. 
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Eighteen hours saved during the hay- 
ing season, plus $7.96, cash savings, 
the cost of sharpening a mower-sickle 
at a blacksmith’s, is what one typical 
Ohio farmer saved with an electric 
grinder. 


Ss. 














Regular watering (one inch per week) 
will increase garden production two or 
more times, an agricultural college re- 
ports. Plenty of water for poultry and stock 
pays big dividends. It's easy to have 
all the water you need with an electric 
woter system. 201705 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


“. 8. Cc. 


HEAR TED MALONE, MON., TUES.. WED. EVENINGS. BLUE NETWORK 
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ILLS AND VALLEYS are lovely in a 

landscape—but there’s trouble ahead 
when you find them in a paint film! 
That’s because in the “valleys” left by 
brush-marks, the ordinary paint film is 
thin and flimsy—likely to crack and 
leave surfaces exposed. 


@ Pittsburgh Paints level out smoothly 
because they’re enriched with “Vitolized 
Oils.” Thus the paint film is uniform with 
no deep-cut “valleys” to impair itsstrength 
and durability. The film retains the vital 
oils—remains live, tough, elastic—with- 
stands exposure to weather on the farm 
long after ordinary paints break down. 


@ Inside and out, no matter what the paint 
job, you can count on Pittsburgh Paints 
for smoother, faster spreading, quicker 
drying and longer-lasting, more economi- 
cal protection. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE BOOKLET—HOW TO USE COLOR 
DYNAMICS IN YOUR HOME 


Pittsburgh’s book on the new science of Color 
Dynamics shows you how to choose color 
arrangements, not only to protect and beau- 
tify your home, but to make it a healthier, 
; m, friendlier, more comfortable 
place in which to live! To get 
your FREE copy, write to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Paint Division, Dept. 
PF-6, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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ORDINARY PAINTS. Brush-marks 
cause “hills and valleys” in or- 
dinary paints. The paint film is 
thinner in “valleys” —more like- 
ly to break down. 


% 





PITTSBURGH PAINTS. Because 
they are enriched with “Vito- 
lized Oils” Pittsburgh Paints 
level out smoothly, assuring a 
tough, uniform: paint film— 
long-lasting protection. 













Pittsburgh's exclusive “‘molecular- 
selection” process takes natural 
oils apart, molecule by molecule, 
to produce a- superior series of 
oils that improves the drying 
qualities of Pittsburgh Paints—as- 
sures uniform paint performance. 























Pittsburgh’s special ‘“Vitolized 
Oils” keep the paint film Jive, 
tough and elastic—enabling it to 
expand and contract. Thus it re- 
sists heat and cold without break- 
ing down—provides live-paint pro- 
tection. 








How [’'m Helping Win the War 


@ What a joy it was to read 
all letters on “How I’m Help- 
ing Win the War.” Because 
he has been working and sav- 
ing and is now preparing also 
to fight, Daryl Higginbotham 
gets the $5 prize . . . because 
of the unusual simplicity and 
naturalness of her letter, 
Wanda Prince gets $2.50... 
and all the other good letters 
herewith $1 each. 


WORKING, SAVING, FIGHTING— 
Last year I raised 20 barrels of corn, cut about 
one carload of pulpwood, and helped my 
father grow and pick about 700 bushels of 
apples. I didn’t even take any vacation. 
Father and I saved enough hay and oats to 
winter our livestock and our seven hogs yield- 
ed about a ton of meat. Mother is care-taking 
in the home and father outdoors. Mother has 
more canned fruit and preserves this year 
than she has had for years. All our house- 
hold, from my three-year-old brother to my 
father, save all scrap, paper, tin and alumi- 
num that we can gather to win this war and 
have $300 worth of War Bonds and Savings 
Stamps. I still don’t think that I am doing 
enough so I am volunteering for the Navy 
this summer to fight till the finish.—Daryl 
Higginbotham, age 17, Nelson County, Va. 


DAD WAS PROUD!—One day in 
school we were discussing how to help the 
boys come back more quickly. 1 wanted to 
help some way because | have two brothers 
and four brothers-in-law over there, too. My 
teacher said, “One way we can all help is to 
grow food for them.” So when 1 got home l 
asked Daddy if 1 could have some land to 
plant peanuts. He gave me four acres. I 
planted peanuts and plowed them all by my- 
self. 1 also planted a half-acre garden. From 
my peanuts I cleared $40 and bought two 
Bonds. My daddy was really proud of me. I 
am going to plant about six acres peanuts this 
year and also a garden—Wanda Prince, age 
13, Hughes County, Okla. 


CHURCH ACTIVITY—As secretary 
and treasurer of the church, I send daily de- 
votionals to all our boys each quarter, also 
write letters, send pictures, Easter, birthday 
and Christmas cards, programs and news 
sheets. Last but not least I am praying that 
we may know how to work together to make 
a better world, a world of lasting peace and 
happiness.—Lucy Duke, Louisa County, Va. 


STAMPS INSTEAD CANDY—Some- 
times when I might want a piece of candy I 
decide 1 had rather buy a Stamp with the 
money. I have bought $10 worth of Stamps 
and I am still trying to buy more every day. 
—Claudia Bell, Mecklenburg County, <'a. 


MUSIC FOR SOLDIERS—oOur school 
is collecting 10 cents from each child in 
school and we’re buying some kind of musi- 
cal instrument to give the soldiers music on 
ships going across and in camps on this side. 
—Juanita Goins, Angelina County, Tex. 


CHEER SOLDIERS—! have a brother 
in Burma, two relatives in France and the 
Philippines. | write to them pretty often tell- 
ing them what the family is doing and | put 
in jokes and pictures which they like very 
much. I try to keep my letters cheery and 
newsy.—Patricia Ashley, Grady County, Okla. 


MAKES OWN HATS—One way I have 
found to save my money for War Bonds and 
Stamps is by making my own calot, or hat, 
and bag sets. I like several differer.t sets of 
these and if bought they cost $1.98 and up. 
So I get from Mother’s scrapbag green and 
brown velvet and make a very nice set. Then 
I take a piece of old-fashioned white drill with 
a heavy wool nap on it and make a set and 
work it in pink. I have saved enough to buy 
several War Stamps and can soon have a Bond. 
—Helen D. Thomas, Coffee County, Tenn. 


WORK AND PRAY—2uzr small high 
school has bought over $1,000 in Bonds and 
Stamps and has collected scrap. We seventh 
graders have gone two or three miles to get 
some paper. We are sometimes sick but we 
say, “They are sacrificing, too.” That isn’t 
























all; at night as 1 go to bed | say a prayer. We 
Ought to remember not only with guns, ships, 
and planes are we going to win this war. The 
One above us who is God can win this war.— 
Mary Joy Mendoza, Cameron County, Tex. 


THIS SOLDIER BOY KNOWS— 
I live on a farm but can’t work as I want to 
because I lost my left arm in the invasion of 
North Africa. My younger brother and I are 
now getting ready 19 of the 24 acres we have 
for spring planting. I have organized a little 
club at our church that meets once a month, 
about waste paper collections and buying War 
Bonds. The church is small but all the mem- 
bers but three belong to my club. Five cousins 
are in the Service and I write to them at least 
twice a week for I fully know the thrill a sol- 
dier away from hgme feels whenever he zets 
letters from loved ones.—Harold Futcher, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 


“PICKIN’S” GOES TO WAR— 
I write scores of letters every month to mem- 
bers of the Services everywhere, to marines on 
Iwo Jima, to infantrymen in Germany. These 
men are very grateful for my letters, for the 
clippings of news and articles of interest 1 
send them. (Pickin’s goes every month to 
some American soldier or sailor.) —Muriel 
McKinney, Oldham County, Ky. 


FROM AN ORPHAN GIRL—I am ar 
orphan girl of 12. My mother died when I 
was 8. I am trying to help win the war and 
have three brothers in the Service. They all 
have been across. One is a marine. One has 
been on 31 missions. They also have bought 
Bonds. I write to the boys and girls in the 
Service and try to make them happy. I buy 
War Bonds, Stamps, and give money to Red 
Cross to help wounded in hospitals.—Mary 
Lou Gates, Union Parish, La. 


USE FROZEN FOODS—We canned 
600 quarts of vegetables, fruits, jellies, and 
pickles. In our garden we raised butterbeans, 
green beans, okra, corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
beets, squash, lettuce, turnip greens, carrots, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, pepper, green peas, 
soybeans. We killed a calf for beef and put 
it in the frozen-foods plant to keep.—Doris 
Peden, Greenville County, S. C. 


GOO-GOO-GOO !—I'm a little boy not 
yet 6-months old, so my grandmother is writ- 
ing this letter for me. I received $31 with my 
other birthday presents so I’m buying a Bond 
and Stamps. I want to help end this war so 
my dad won’t have to go and other little girls’ 
and boys’ dads can come home to them.—Ed- 
ward W. Nixon, Perquimans County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note-——American babies are never 
too young to buy Stamps and Bonds. 


HELPS INVALID MOTHER—_ /elp 
my invalid mother can our food. With her 
help 1 canned 410 quarts of fruits and vegeta 
bles and it helps out in the ration points. We 
don’t use any of our points except for sugar 
and shoes. My mother can’t walk and I have 
mosé of the canning to do. She helps get 
what I’m canning ready for the jars.—Hollis 
Howard, age 11, Washington County, Ga. 


MODERN FARMING IDEAS— 
Working on my father’s farm, I want to do 
my best to help in production—to fill the place 
of some man who is on the fighting front. I 
am bringing home and using modern ideas of 
farming which I learn in agriculture. I have 
adopted the Scout rules to a great degree, and 
I hope to observe them always.—Erhonda 
Trip, Chatham County, N. C. 





Editor’s Note.—Look next month for Y.S. 
Letters on “How F.F.A. (or F.H.A.) Work 
Helped Me Last Year.” 
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Phenothiazine 
makes them grow 


It means money in your pocket 
and more rapid gains on your cat- 
tle if they don’t have worms. And 
the “nearest ideal” remedy to 
control worms is Phenothiazine, 
says the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It’s also effective with 
sheep and hogs as well as cattle. 


_ One of the big advantages of 


Phenothiazine is that you can feed 
it, mixed with grain or ensilage. 
That way you don’t have to han- 
dle the animals. But Phenothiazine 
can also be used as a drench or in 
boluses and pellets. 


Du Pont makes the 
Phenothiazine 


Ever since the value of Phenothia- 
zine was discovered, Du Pont has 
worked hand in hand with scien- 
tists and suppliers of livestock 
remedies to help farmers and 
ranchers get the greatest benefit 
from this remarkable drug. 
Your regular dealer can give 
you more facts. Ask him for worm 
remedies that contain Du Pont 
Phenothiazine. Write for a free 
copy of ‘‘Controlling Internal Pay- 
asites in Cattle with Phenothia- 
zine.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 




















MOVIES TO SEE 


Since You Went 
Away—Monty Wool- 
ley plays Colonel Smol- 
lett, a retired Army of- 
ficer, in this Selznick 
International Picture 
directed by John Crom- 
well and with an all 
star cast. (Released 
through United Artists 
Corporation.) 


Where Do We. Go From Here?— 
A 4-F finds Aladdin’s lamp. Fred McMurray 
with Joan Leslie, June Haver. (Family.) 


It’s in the Bag—A Fred Allen comedy 
that has everything. (Family.) 


The Clock—A soldier’s last leave before 
going overseas. Judy Garland, Robert Walker. 
(Over 16.) 


Anchors Aweigh—An A-1 musical. 
Frank Sinatra, Gene Kelly, Kathryn Gray- 
son, Jose Iturbi. (Family.) 


What Every Woman Wants—A live- 
ly comedy of mistaken identity. Claudette 
Colbert, Don Ameche. (Over 16.; 


Counterattack—Pau!] Muni as a Rus- 
sian paratrooper. (Over 16.) 


Son of Lassie— Another fine dog story. 
( Family.) 


Hotel Berlin—A drama of defeated 
Germany. Helmut Dantine, Raymond Mas- 
sey. (Over 16.) 


Without Love—Two scientists marry 
for convenience, are surprised by their experi- 
ment. Spencer Tracy and Katherine Hep- 
burn. (Over 16.) 


It’s a Pleasure—A well named comedy 
with Sonia Henie in color. ( Family.) 


Also Recommended: Family: Between 
Two Women, Bring on the Girls, Can’t Help 
Singing, Gentle Annie, God Is My Co-Pilot, 
Hollywood Canteen, Keep Your Powder Dry, 


Monty Woolley 


Meet Me in St. Louis, National Velvet, Rough- | 


ly Speaking, Tonight and Every Night. Over 
16: And Now Tomorrow, Enchanted Cot- 
tage, Having Wonderful Crime, I’ll Be See- 
ing You, Ministry of Fear, Mr. Emmanuel, 
Murder My Sweet, Objective Burma, Picture 
of Dorian Gray, Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, 


Mistakes I Have Made 


The “Mistake” letter printed first each 
month brings the writer a $3 prize, the next 
$2, the next $1.50, and all others $1 cach. 


DELAYED HELPING NEIGHBOR 
— aA sorry fellow who had never worked or 
paid a debt came and asked me to quit my 
work and go after the doctor for his little girl. 
I told him I would go that night after I had 
finished work. By that time she was too near 
gone with pneumonia for any help, She died. 
—W. O., North Carolina. 


CANNING ERRORS—Las: summer 
when my best peaches were ripe, 1 sold most 
of them instead of canning them. The late 
peaches were a failure and I had no canned 
peaches, for the winter—Mrs. W. J. G., 
Louisiana. 


Last summer I made the mistake of can- 
ning non-acid vegetables in a hot water bath 
cooker. The result was I lost 26 quarts of 
beans and peas, besides my. time doing the 
work. If I cannot buy a steam pressure 
cooker to do my summer’s canning this year, 
I intend to do it at thé cannery which is 
only a few miles away. Labor is scarce. Veg- 
etables are so necessary to our daily diet we 


should have them in abundance the year - 


round.—Mrs. L., North Carolina. 


EASILY DISCOURAGED— After my 
husband died 1 sold tools and livestock and 
went to another state. Now I am back and 
have to start all over. 1 hope other di#our- 
aged persons will read about my mistake and 
not do the same thing.—Mrs. B. L. M., 
Georgia. 











RURAL CHURCH HELPS 


January-June programs (all 6) 15 cents 


July program 5 cents 
How to Finance the Town and P 
Country Church 5 cents 


Send all orders to Service Editor, The 
Progressive’ Farmer, at nearest office— 
Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dallas. 
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Emergency Ioxit | 


,..190 


“Hold ’er, Newt!’ . . . some wag from the sidewalk shouts, as all that Pa’s 
furious cranking produces is lots of noise but very little success. Ma 
seems a bit excited, too, as she and Junior scramble through that ‘‘con- 
venient tonneau entrance from the rear.’”’ Nothing very serious wrong, 
no doubt, since this is an Oldsmobile, the biggest selling, most popular 
car on the road . . . Still, Pa looks as if he would appreciate some really 


expert assistance, which, in those early days, was almost impossible to find. 





Today, “when a fellow needs 
a friend,” there’s an Olds- 
mobile Dealer somewhere 
nearby ... who’s ready and 
willing and thoroughly 
equipped to help you out. 
But remember, he’s not 
there for emergencies only. 
His big job is preventing 
trouble, taking such good 
care of your car that emer- 





gencies won’t develop. Sée him regularly for lubrication and thorough 
inspection. And if he recommends other service, let him perform it. 
He has trained mechanics, modern equipment and a good stock of re- 
placement parts. . . everything it takes to do the job right. Particularly 
if your wartime car is a quality-built Oldsmobile, you'll enjoy the 
nearest thing to trouble-free performance by making your Oldsmobile 


Dealer’s not just an emergency entrance, but a regular “‘port of call!’’ 


BUY WAR BONDS... 


OLDSMOBILE 


DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 


- TO KEEP ‘EM FIRING 
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= 16-year-old 


Built the 14x22 ft. La oe ——, 


p oultry house ab ove illustrations show the outstanding achievements of | and running water in,his poultry house; won 28 ribbons, 
eut of L is c h : c ke n- NEWTON SHIMP, Il, R.D.1, Bridgeton, N. J., before his | «$25 War Bond and a week's trip to Chicago for varied 
5 os s 16th birthday. In addition, he housed 100 layers; had 4-H Club activities; and a $25 War Bond for best letfer 
profits — starting with half interest in 350 baby chicks; installed electric lights in Junior contest, “Why | Buy War Bonds.” 


15 hens when only We are proud when boys like him—the hope of America’s agricultural future —select 


9 years old. RED ROSE FEEDS for their poultry and livestock. 
In commemoration of our 103 years of service we wish to recognize WORTHY FARM 


EFFORT OF BOYS AND GIRLS in the territory we cover. Therefore we offer at least 


103 GRAND PRIZES for BOYS and GIRLS 
who have not reached their 19th birthday 


| be A BULL CALF y ha A BOAR or 
or BRED HEIFER BRED GILT 


Registered, with proven an- Registered, with proven 
cestry. Either a HOLSTEIN ancestry. Either from our 
from our RED ROSE EXPERI- RINGGOLD EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARMS, or a MENTAL FARMS HAMP- 
GUERNSEY from our RING- SHIRES. 


POSCH ORMSBY FOBES 25th Senior GOLD EXPERIMENTAL RINGGOLD CENTURY — 1944 Ohio 
Sire of our Red Rose Experimental FARMS Grand Champion — Senior Sire of 
Farms Holsteins. our Hampshires. 


3d to 7th Prizes , AWAR BOND of equal value, if war eon- 
1000 BLOOD-TESTED TOP GRADE BABY a, —s ditions make top grade chicks unavailable. 

CHICKS and 400 POUNDS OF RED ROSE + ee , : . A ‘ 
scanteen Faas. I Sie ( 4 —- . ties, duplicate prizes will be 

8th to 12th Prizes mie cee 

a ae ow ce a Contest closes Sept. 1, 1945 — any worthy 
combine, han dling a 500 BLOOD-TESTED TOP GRADE BABY i E tae me = farm effort or achievement by a boy or 
a ee ae CHICKS and 200 POUNDS OF RED ROSE ws ee) gt girl prior to that date (or their 19th birth- 
wheat, oats gg STARTING FEED. 3 ds “en wee, day) will be basis of awards. WINNERS 
AT LEAST 91 ADDITIONAL PRIZES Ll * @,)" ee, § will be announced as early as Judges can 


Sand. barley 
© bytimself. rs Each 100 BLOOD-TESTED TOP GRADE check and verify records and snap-shots 


BABY CHICKS and 100 POUNDS OF RED submitted. FULL DETAILS on leaflet avail- 


ROSE STARTING FEED. able at any Eshelman dealer's, or from 
JOHN w. Chhebnan & SONS 


1842 ° 103 Years of Service 1945 


YORK, PA. LANCASTER, PA. CIRCLEVILLE, O. 
w others can do.m ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO LANCASTER OR CIRCLEVILLE OFFICE 


Y TO\ 
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Virginia and South Carolina 


F.F.A. Chapter News 


® Important forestry activities, pig and calf chains, slaughter- 


ing and canning projects, father-and-son partnerships, “Buddy 


System,” and Bond buying make an interesting record. 


Virginia 

FORESTRY WORK, Montgomery 
County—This year, more than ever 
before, there is larger demand for 
pulpwood, saw timber, mine props. 
and other kinds 
of wood so much 
needed to win 
the war. One of 
our chapter ob- 
jectives set up 
last fall was to 
organize a fire- 
fighting squad. 
Later Mr. Kil- 
ber of the For- 
est Fire Service 
helped us organize the squad, taught 
fire-fighting practices and gave dem- 
orstrations. Almost every chapter 
member is doing some kind of for- 
estry work; some boys have gone in- 
to partnership with their fathers. 
Some of these and their projects are: 
Frank Brown and his father, Mr. 
R. W. Brown, partners in putting out 
2,000 locust seedlings; Haven Price 
and his father, Mr. Edwin Price, part- 
ners in clearing five acres land and 
using lumber for mine props; my 
brother, Richard, and I have a part- 
nership with our father in cutting 
200 locust posts and 4,000 feet saw 
timber. Other timber jobs boys are 
doing are: cutting fence posts, saw 
logs, setting out seedlings, and get- 
ting firewood. — Joe B. Carr, D. S. 
Lancaster Chapter. 


WAR MEMORIAL, Rockingham 
—Boys of our chapter have formed 
the “Buddy System.” Each boy has 
selected a former F.F.A. boy in the 
armed service to write to regularly. 
The chapter sends them the school 
paper. Three of our 48 members en- 
tering the service have made the 
supreme sacrifice. F.F.A. boys have 
placed a service chart in the chapter 
room in honor of boys in service. All 
lettering and stars are carved in 
wood and placed on a wooden chart. 
We sent 10 Christmas packages and 
magazine subscriptions to wounded 
soldiers at Woodrow Wilson Memo- 
rial Hospital. Our chapter bought 
three $25 War Bonds and members 
have bought $1,890 in Bonds and 
Stamps.—John Sipe, McGaheysville 
Chapter. 


AID POULTRYMEN, Rockingham 
—McGaheysville is a typical poultry 
community of the county and our 
chapter members do some of their 
best work as community service 
activities. We vaccinate pullets for 
chickenpox, cull hens. Boys have 
much poultry and have become very 
much interested in poultry demon- 
strations. Helped by State College 
specialists an@ our teacher, several 
classes have been-held on farms. As 


a result of demonstrations and 
classes 3,500 pullets were vaccinated 


and an equal number of hens culled. 


Other community services our chap- 
ter renders are stocking local 
streams with fish, feeding birds in 
winter, preventing forest fires, im- 
proving schoolhouse surroundings, 
bringing purebred stock into com- 
munity, and conserving natural re- 
sources.—Kenneth Lam, McGaheys- 
ville Chapter. 


South Carolina 


PIG AND CALF CHAINS, Chero- 
kee County—Sponsored by the local 
Lions Club, our chapter started a 
pig chain to help boys learn better 
practices, increase pork production, 
and improve hog breeds. We main- 
tain a registered chapter boar to 
which boys may breed chain gilts for 
first two litters free. The chapter 
collects two pigs from first two lit- 
ters, then the sow and other pigs be- 
long to the boy. Now a similar 
“Jersey calf chain” enables boys to 
get calves who otherwise could not 
own them. — Hal Bland, Gaffney 
Chapter. 


“DOING TO LEARN,” Kershaw— 
Our chapter bought two shotes to 
raise as porkers on a cooperative 
basis. Boys rotated in feeding and 
caring for pigs so each would get ex- 
perience. Feed included a fattening 
chow and waste food scraps from 
school lunchrooms. At slaughtering 
time hogs weighed over 200 pounds 
each. Each boy learned how to dress 
and cut up hogs. “Doing to learn” 
was the best result. Hogs were sold 
to lunchroom at market price. Then 
boys were taught final steps in salt- 
ing down meat and “drying up” lard. 
—Douglas Barfield, Baron DeKalb 
Chapter. 


SLAUGHTERING, CANNING, 
Kershaw—Our chapter began rais- 
ing chickens bought through F.F.A. 
From profits a building and shelter 
for picking chickens was built. Later 

our chapter af- 
forded a chick- 
en-picker and 
soon earned 
enough to set up 
a slaughter- 
house. A walk: 
in cooler cost- 
ing $1,131 was 
: di installed and 
‘paid for out of 
service fees. A 
meat.block, sca!ding vat, knives, five 
retorts, an electric sealer, a boiler 
and other canning equipment were 
added: About 12,000 quarts meat, 
vegetables, and fruits are canned 
annually. — Lehman Nelson Blaney 
Chapter. 


os 


Lehman Nelson 


Garden Contest for Young Grangers 


ALUABLE awards are offered 

winners in the Juvenile Garden 
Contest, conducted by the National 
Grange. National awards in War 
Bonds are: Grand prize, $100; second 
prize, $50; third, $25. Each state win- 
ner will receive a $25 Bond (some 
states have arranged additional 
prizes) The contest has four pur- 
poses: 

1. To produce vitally needed food for the 
war effort. 

2. To contribute to family and national 
welfare. 


3. To produce nutritious food for family 
use and health. 

4. To develop skill in gardening and in- 
crease knowledge of nutritional values of 
vegetables. 

Only bona fide members of the 
Juvenile Grange may participate. If 
you are a member, ask your Grange 
leader for rules and regulations or 
write Mrs. Margaret H. Caldwell, 
juvenile superintendent, Box H-1, 
Greensboro, N. C., for further in- 

* formation. 
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“Brother, a power line 
must deliver electricity” 





“Stay up, of course. But let’s be sure 
that every farm on this line gets plenty 
of electricity.”’ It might have been your superintendent 
speaking—wisely urging that ample current-carrying 
capacity be provided in your power line conductors. 
Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced, known to engi- 
neers as A.C.S.R., will give your rural lines plenty of 
conductivity at reasonable cost. Then, when appliances 
and motors again become available, you can put elec- 
trical power to work in a big way. No bogging down 
because a power line can’t deliver enough electricity. 
A.C.S.R. also provides the high strength and resist- 
ance to corrosion that give 
long life, dependability and 
freedom from maintenance ex- 
pense. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
oF AMERICA, 1864. Gulf Bldg., 


. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Electric cooking’s always been a joy! So shining-clean. 
So blessedly safe. Such a wonderful help in turning 
out grand nteals. 


And now, thanks to an exclusive General Electric 
invention —the super-speedy Calrod unit — electric 
cooking’s going to be extra wonderful! 


You can have it, as soon as war demands permit, in the 
new G-E Range... a shining, streamlined beauty that 
will feature “Speed Cooking.” Heat that zips on, hot. 
at the flick of a finger! 

Plan now to get a “fresh start” in your new all-electric 
kitchen—with the most modern cooking in the world! 
Dozens of G-E advantages can be yours, after victory’s 
won. Check them off below. General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


G-E Calrod units!“ New Speed! You'll 
always have the exact heat you need 
with Calrod—the fastest electric unit 
made! Oven preheats in a twinkling. 

















AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


———— 














Always shining! Always safe! G. E.’s 
No-Stain Vent keeps oven vapors from 
staining. Leaves wall, ceiling, curtains 
sparkling. Pots and pans stay bright 
withouteternal scouring. And until you’ve 
known the safety of a G-E Range, you 
don’t know what peace of mind in the 
kitchen is! 


Calrod units clean themselves! Sup- 
pose you do spill sticky. food on a G-E 
Calrod unit coil. Never mind! IT CLEANS 
ITSELF! And under each unit, there’s 
a metal plate that slides right out— 
can be washed with other utensils! 


No more guesswork! Controlled, even 
heat is automatic with a G. E. Almost no 
chance for failures. You can even pop a 
meal in the oven—set the automatic 
oven timer—and take in a movie. Every- 
thing’ll be ready to serve—and delicious 


—when you come home! 











Three ovens in one! Lady, look at the 
Tripl-Oven, an exclusive G-E feature. A 
Master Oven that will hold two 15-lb. 
turkeys... 20% larger than most ovens! 
Includes a Super Breiler, with radiant, 
charcoal-type broiling, and a Speed Oven 
(using only half the Master Oven) that 
heats to 400 degrees in 514 minutes. 


Cook by color! G. E.’s Tel-A-Cook 
Lights tell at a glance when and where 
the current is on—and at what heat. No 
more peeking or guessing. Exclusively 
G. E.! 


All this —and thrift too! You'll serve 
prize-winning meals at costs so low you 
won’t believe it! An oven dinner for 5 
persons in the new G-E Range can be 
cooked at a current cost of only 314¢ 
(based on national average rates). 


TUNE IN: “The G-E House Party,” every afternoon, Monday 
through Friday, 4 p. m., E. W. T., CBS. “The G-E All-Girl 
Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p. m., E. W. T., NBC. “The World 
Today,» news, Monday through Friday, 6: bp p. m., E. W. T., 
CBS. 


FOR VICTORY — BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Wood is the greatest shortage of all... 
Start today to cut and haul! 
For information about how you can help with 
vital wood pulp salvage, see your County Agent. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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’ @ WHAT our wounded veterans are 
returning to this country at the 
rate of 1,200 each day is the 

stern reality brought home to us by 

the compelling picture on this page. 

Moreover, we learn that the Army 

needs thousands more WAC medical 

and surgical technicians to help bring 
these boys back to normal health. If 

you are between the ages of 20 and 49 

and if you are interested in this 

worthy undertaking, apply to the near- 
est Army recruiting station. 


America Needs 
Canned Food 


Farm folks, wise in their 
day and generation, will not 
be deceived by the seasonal 
abundance of home-grown 
food. Knowing for a certain- 
ty that food preservation this 
summer will “pay off” in 
winter meals, rural home- 
makers are employing old 
and new ways to stretch the 
canning sugar allowance. If 
the canning sugar question- 
naire looks a little hard to 





As for leaves and branches, I must 
admit that for too long I’ve underrated 
their decorative value. On a recent 


walk, however, I became suddenly- 


aware of a haunting fragrance, only 
to discover that I was standing under 
a linden tree. Affording a kind of 
“two-way stretch” in terms of arrange- 
ment satisfaction, the flowers on the 
linden tree, I learned, grow on the 
back of the ,ash-gray leaves. On the 
other hand, these leaves also put up 
a glossy front, resembling the shiny 
galax leaves that grow in our South- 
ern highlands. Loveliest of trees, 
though, and worthy of preservation 
is the gingko (of oriental origin). The 
fan-shaped leaves spread to make a 
dense shade and are so decorative that 
@ small branch makes an arrangement 
of rare beauty. 

Going back to flowers now, ours for 
the mere picking at this time of year 
are such irresistibles as standing 
cypress, elderberry, black-eyed 
susans, coreopsis, daisies, wild lark- 
spur, pale green heads of sumach that 
vill soon flame into a rich dark red, 
dandelions, sunflowers, purple horse- 
mint, cattails, the sensational Texas 
Indian blankets, wine cups, Texas 
stars (or wild gentian), purple 


Cd 
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Young women who answer our nation’s call to serve in veterans’ hospitals 
are literally helping “to bind up the nation’s wounds.” 


Here WAC Mary T. 


McLaughlin, under the supervision of Army Nurse Mary Spaseff, applies a fresh 


wrapping to the exercise tractioned leg of Rifleman William H. 








understand, don’t let that 
prevent your getting your 
family’s quota for food pres- 
ervation: Your grocer will no 
doubt lend a hand. In addi- 
tion, don’t wait until your 
fruit is ripe to procure your 
sugar. I’m sure, though, that 
very few of you need to be re- 
minded to use it for canning 
only. Because some farm folk 
encountered some unneces- 
sary problems in obtaining 
their share last year may we 
also urge you to report any 
problems to the chairman of 
your local county board or to 
write your Congressman — 
one or both. Rationing is right and 
necessary for the winning of this war, 
and local employees are there to serve 
your needs. 





_ Somehow when 
Enjoying Flowers June rolls 
and Trees around, I always 

feel impelled to 
devote this page to the alluring subject 
of flowers and their arrangement for 
home and ehurch. Busy as we are in 
the summer, we find it necessary to 
“read as we run,” and also to select and 
arrange those flowers that will make 
the least demand on our precious time. 
As one who must “catch as catch 
can” in this matter of cut flowers, 
I’ve had the greatest satisfaction this 
spring from a combination of red and 
white clover blossoms and honey- 
suckle in a small glass 
pitcher. In a clear glass 
vase, I often employ wild 
Pink primroses for a 
dainty table effect. Or 
when I strike “rock bot- 
tom,” there’s always a 
sprig of abelia for a tiny 
red glass Venetian basket. 
And I have yet ta see any- 
thing lovelier than three 
magnolia blossoms cut in 
unequal lengths and 
placed in a _ fan-shaped, 
clear glass vase. 





© With a farm-bred man again President of 
the United Staf€s and a woman from a small 
town “first lady,” isn’t it a good time for us 
to try even harder to dignify and beautify 
American country life? . 
charming flower arrangements and country 
church weddings like those described below 

. and by backing our fighting men as well. 
as nursing and cheering our wounded soldiers. 


Linley Oe oes 


Editor, Home Department 


thistles, Queen Anne’s lace, wild gail- 
lardia, and many others. 


Now here’s 
Eight Rules for the technical 
Arranging Flowers angle, for if 

we would 
“paint pictures” with our flowers, a 
few rules are all to the good. 


1, First of all, containers should be simple 
in design and undecorated. 

2. Select a vase or bowl which is large enough 
to hold the flowers without overcrowding and 
deep enough to permit a considerable part of 
the stems to be under water. 

3. Containers with flaring tops are preferable, 
as they allow circulation of air in the water. 

4. Select a container that will harmonize 
in size and texture with the flowers to bé used. 
For example, large pottery bowls and pitchers 
are far more suitable for arrangements of large, 
heavy-textured flowers, shrubs, 
and branches. And for short- 
stemmed plants, such as nastur- 
tiums, pansies, sweet peas, etc., 
low glass bowls should be used. 

5. A. blue,- Mexican glass, 
hand-blown pitcher; one or two 
blue or green pottery bowls and 
pitchers; a brown pottery jug; 
and two or three clear glass 
bowls make a very satisfactory 
“nest egg” for « container collec- 
tion for your home. 

6. Holders of various types, 
which are still on the market, 
are almost necessary, too, for 


¢ 


.. Let’s begin with 


natural arrangements in low contain- 
ers; and the wire and pin types are 
the most desirable types for ordinary 
home purposes. 

7. Lead brackets are also needed 
if you’re going in for line. design. 
However, crushed chicken wire, 
moss, rocks, sand, and branches are 
often employed to hold the floral 
material at various angles. 

8. Asa final word, let’s place flow- 
ers one at a time and not by hand- 
fuls, if we want to get a pleasing 
and graceful effect. 


Although war 
marriages are 
often hasty, 
we are won- 

dering whether the ceremony 
might not still be held in church and 
have something at least approaching 
the impressive religious spirit which 
the Rev. S. L. Morgan describes in 
speaking of a memorable wedding he 
once,attended: 


“Sallie Mae Davis, the bride, who 
hailed from Beaufort County, N. C., 
was delightfully unconventional in 
planning the details of her marriage 
to James Mason Knight, Tyrrell Coun- 
ty. As a leader in her Baptist church 
and community, she arranged the 
ceremony as she herself thought it 
should be, rather than as others would 
have done it. First of all, she chose 
her music for its reverence and 
worskipfulness. Second, the decora- 
tions were simple, inexpensive, and 
tasteful. . . . Several majestic organ 
selections from ‘the masters’ began 
the ceremony. Then the young peo- 
ple’s choir of the church in their pretty 
vestments sang with the same air of 
worship as on Sunday morning. From 
one member of the group came ‘O Per- 
fect Love,’ a solemn hymn of mar- 
riage from the Methodist Hymnal. 
Finally, all the choir sang with the 
finest feeling ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ with 
fis superb music by Andrus... . Up to 
this point the organist and the choir 
had led the worship. Then the min- 
ister took charge, read the vows, and 
said an earnest prayer for divine 


The Ideal 
Wedding 





- 


‘ 


Hamilton. 


blessing on the marriage. The choir 
gave a beautiful choral response, and 
then the simple marriage procession 
filed out. The congregation followed 
amid the worshipful strains of the 
organ, just as they were accustomed to 
do from the regular worship service 
on Sunday morning.” 


Here the Rev. Morgan pauses to 
comment on the beauty of this wed- 
ding: “It seemed impossible to doubt 
that this young couple went out to 
begin their married life with a glori- 
fied sense of the seriousness and 
beauty of their new relationship that 
can never leave them... . As for the 
decorations, they formed a quiet back- 
ground and consisted of the kind of 
evergreens that are always at hand, 
some plants lent by friends, and a 
modest array of home-grown flowers. 
. . . Why should not’such a simple 
marriage be accepted as the ‘norm’ 
all over the land? It explodes the idea 
that a church wedding has to be elab- 
orate and expensive. In fact, people 
of the finest taste declare that any 
church is more appropriate for a wed- 
Ging when decorated simply—for ex- 
ample with a few flowers on a back- 
ground of common pine or cedar or 
holly, or of fall colors in their season. 
... As a minister I have noticed for 
years a disturbing tendency among 
young people to turn from the min- 
ister and the church and to go to a 
justice of the peace for a purely civil 
marriage. If this drift can be check- 
ed at all, the type of marriage referred 
to is a partial means.” 

While on this subject, do our read- 
ers feel that this trend can be stopped 
by the above suggestions? Or, on the 
other hand, do you believe that there 
are other contributing causes to the 
increased number of civil ceremonies? 


When We’re Green We 
A Good Grow is the appropriate 
Book title of Dr. Jane S. Mc- 

Kimmon’s dramatic story 
of the home demonstration movement 
in North Carolina during the past 
quarter-century. Much of the charm 
and interest in this 353-page book is 
due to the writer’s unfolding of her 
warm and moving story with actual 
incidents and as one who speaks from 
the arena and not merely from the 
sidelines. One of the five pioneer state 
home agents herself, Mrs. McKimmon 
traces the saga of the newly created 
and uncertain position of the home 
agent of 1911 to her present position 
as a recognized consultant homemak- 
er for the county. (University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, $4.) 
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BABYS SKETICHBOOK 


tHe BABY NEXT — - 
NEEDS MY PURE S ! 
been rubbing him the 
way. And jimminy, 
what a gloomy baby! He ought to try 
my gentle Swan. The oa a 
it’s mild as anything. 
And if I do say_ 
*ve got lovely skin! 

















A WOKING 
LIKE HER KID SISTER f 


My wonderful Swan Soap is baby- 
mild to everything—and that in- 
cludes Mama! Her Pretty, 

smooth skin is fresh as her kid 
sister’s since she’s been Swanning 
her complexion. My, how Swan 
agrees with tender skin! 











Qo 


NOW HER HANDS ARE 
SMOOTH LIKE ME! 


Mama “babies” her hands in the 
dishpan, too—with mild, quick- 
sudsing Swan! Now when she Picks 
me up, her hands feel so soft. 

And she “‘babies’”’ dainty duds 

with pure Swan. Why don’t you try 
Swan for complexion, dishes, and 
duds? I never knew a kinder soap! 

















Oh, Uncle Sam says “DON’T WASTE SOAP— 


It’s very precious stuff! 
Keep soap dish dry. Save every scrap. 
And we'll all have enough!” 


Basy-mutp For 
FEveryrHine! 


SWAN 


PURE AS FINE CASTILES 


BEAUTY for 
Furlough Brides 


Photo Courtesy Yardley of London, Inc. 
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Perfect make-up for your wedding 
day down to the last smooth touch of 
your favorite lipstick. 


By SALLY CARTER 


HE'S coming home today—tomor- 

row! The stately wedding you’ve 
dreamed of must be sacrificed on the 
altar of war! 

But however hurried-up an affair 
it may be, you want to look your 
loveliest on that “great day.” You 
don’t want to appear rushed and 
tense, so you. must use whatever 
little beauty time you have wisely 
and well. 


A cream masque ... or a home- 
made one of beaten egg white... may 
be left on your face while you are tak- 
ing a warm, fragrant, relaxing bath. 
It will smooth out tired lines and pep 
up facial circulation to give you 
sparkle and glow. 


Your shampoo and wave should 
be given a day or two before’he wed- 
ding so that your hair will look nat- 
ural. Don’t try a new hair-do on 
your wedding day; that is one day 
when you want to be yourself. 


Your hands will look prettier and 
will not distract attention from your 
face if you will choose a light, pink- 
ish polish rather than a vivid red one. 


Your make-up can make or mar 
your bridal appearance. Use the 
same shade of rouge and lipstick you 
always use. If yours is the type of 
complexion that flushes with excite- 
ment, too much color will make you 
look florid. Use less rouge and lip- 
stick than you ordinarily do, and use 
a rachelle powder to tone down the 
glow of your cheeks. 

If yours is the type of complexion 
from which excitement drains the 
color, too much rouge and lipstick 
will stand out on your pale cheeks in 
spots. So again use less rouge and 
lipstick than you ordinarily do, and 
a pinker face powder. 


G. et "Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaf- 
lets listed below. Check those de- 
sired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. Any one will 
serve you. 


(1) Beauty Bids for Brides 
0 Vacation Beauty Needs 
() What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
1) Beauty Hints for Summer 
O 
5 





Bottled Stockings Are Money Savers 











BLUEWAY 


UEUAY 
Mah Again! 


CORNS? 


Only New Blue-Jay has pain-curbing 
Nupercaine that deadens the throb- 
bing pain around corn’s core, until 
gentle medication softens, loosens 
core and you lift it out. Blessed re- 
lief you’ve never known before! Blue- 
Jay’s soft Dura-felt pad instantly 
banishes torturing shoe pressure. 
New Blue-Jay is streamlined, comfort- 
able and flesh-tinted. Try it tonight! 


CALLUSES? 7 
Try Blue-Jay Callus Plasters that (@) 
relieve painful pressure, while i 
medication helps remove callus. 


TIRED, BURNING FEET? 


Blue-Jay Foot Powder is sooth- 
ing, cooling. Reduces perspiration; 
deodorizes too. Wonderful relief! 


mm =6SHOE TORTURE? SH 


Blue-Jay Cushion Moleskin 
is extra-soft; it’s adhesive, 
flesh-colored.Cutit to fit over 
any tender, sore spot where shoe rubs. 


Why suffer, when there’s a Blue-Jay re- 
lief for every common foot trouble, handy 


cw BLUE 
JAY 


you've tried before, 
try Blue-Jay now! 
Don’t accept sub- 


No matter what 
stitutes, 


Products of 


BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company, Chicago 16 








INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 


CAPS, 

LIDS and 

& *Y RUBBERS 

i" And follow instructions in 

the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, ind. 
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BELTS, BELTS, belts, beauti- 
ful belts to solve the problem 
of making your dresses differ- 
ent and interesting. All are 
crocheted; all in one leaflet. 














1126—A PINEAPPLE apron for festive 
days! Crochet for that June bride. 


747—EXTEND THE strawberry season 
with this colorful embroidery 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
¥* 
* 
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CROCHET GOES to your head in 
this sweet little off-the-face cloche. 


* 


AS COOLING as an ocean breeze on a 
summer morn, this loop-the-loop snood 


keeps the tangles out of your hair! 


* 
* 
2 
* 
* 
. 
¥ 
* 
¥* 
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OLD BLACK MAGIC joins up 
with a bit of white magic in this 
enchanting hat and bag set. 





ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS AS FOLLOWS: 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be sent 
separately. Strawberry Embgoidery (747) 
and Pineapple Apron (1126) are 10 cents 
each, All others (the Loop-the-Loop Snood, 
Belt Set, Crocheted Cloche, Magic Hat and 


Bag Set) are 3 cents each. Mail your order 
to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 





AT YOUR SERVICE, 


HOMEMAKERS! 


Your June “Send-For’ List 


Needlework 


Crocheted Dress Trim 
Beau-Catcher Hair Ornaments 
Bread Tray Doily 


Entertainment 


A Honeymoon Party for the Bride 
Story-Behind-Music Program. ..... ; 
Some Books You Must Not Miss... 


Popularity 


Wedding Etiquette 3 cents 
Good Grooming Chart for Girls... 3 cents 
Good Grooming Chart for Boys. 3 cents 


Food 


Have You Tried These Recipes? 
Milk Drinks You Can Make at Home 


Food Preservation 


Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices.... 
Answers to Your Canning Questions 
Saving Products of Your Garden 
Pickling With Honey .... BER 
Saving Vegetables, Fruits by Brining 
Drying Fruits and Vegetables 
Pickles of Excellence 
Handicrafts 

Slip Covers for Automobile Seats 3 cents 
Do Your Chairs Need New Seats? 10 cents 


3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 
3 cents 


Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one wil] serve you. 





Hey! You're slandering my 
favorite Salad ! 


If you’re finding fault with this lush salad — 
you can stop right now. Salad’s my weakness! 
Whoa! Hold your horses, honey. That salad looks 


slick and dandy and chock-full of vitamins. But 
what we mean is—well, you’re eating soft food 


again. 


But there’s no law against soft foods! 
No...and there’s no vigorous chewing in them, 
either. What do you do about exercising your gums 
to help keep them healthy and firm? 


Put my gums to work? Now, really...! 
That’s the ticket. Otherwise flabby, neglected gums 
may send out that signal—“pink tooth brush.” So, 
the sooner you start massaging with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, the better. For your gums and your smile, 


that is. 


And where, pray, does my SMILE come in? 
Right at the beginning, lady. You see, smiles are 
sparkliest when teeth are sound and bright. And 
teeth like that depend so much on healthy gums. 
Ipana and massage helps keep gums stronger, 


healthier. Savvy? 


Just how serious is “pink tooth brush?” 
Your dentist is the answerman for 
that quiz. We’d simply like to stress 
this: a tinge of “pink” on your tooth 
brush is a warning. If you see it—see 
your dentist. 


He may say your gums are sensitive, 
deprived of regular exercise by today’s 
soft, creamy foods. And as so many 
dentists often do, he may very likely 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” 

A good idea, too, since Ipana Tooth 


Paste is designed to do more.than just 
clean your teeth thoroughly. With 
massage, it helps the health of your 
gums as well. 

So, each time you brush your teeth, 
be sure to massage a little extra Ipana 
onto your gums. Feel the freshening 
zip that indicates circulation is quick- 
ening within the gum tissues—helping 
gums to sounder health. 

A smile that gleams is a smile that’s 
glamorous. So start today. Let Ipana 
and massage help brighten your smile! 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


Wake up lazy gums with fpana and Massage! 
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You can’t'go wrong giving a 

bride Pyrex ware. You could buy 
her more expensive gifts, but you 
can’t find many that will give her 
as much day-to-day pleasure, plus 
real help with her cooking. The dish 
that sparkles here in her hands is 
the new Pyrex “Flavor Saver” pie 
plate. It’s lovely and it’s extra deep 
to keep juices and flavor inside the 
pie and out of the oven. 10” size 45¢. 
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As transparent as the love light in her 
eyes! One of the nicest things about 
clear Pyrex ware is the fact that she can 
see what she’s cooking... watch it brown 
to perfection, as much as one-third faster! 





Extra “ pie-appeal“ with Pyrex ware 
— even for first pies! A Pyrex pie 
plate, or any other Pyrex dish, is just as 
much at home on the table as in the oven 
or in the refrigerator. Each dish is really 
three in one— for baking, storing, serving! 


PRESSED 
IN GLASS 


Two hearts that beat as one... even 

over the dishpan! Pyrex ware is easy 
to wash. Food and strong flavors never 
stick to its slick smooth surface. It washes 
sparkling clean in a jiffy with less soap 
and hot water! 


LOOK FOR ONE OR THE OTHER OF 
THESE FAMOUS PYREX TRADE-MARKS. 
THEY MEAN “*‘A PRODUCT OF 
CORNING RESEARCH IN GLASS.” 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 








These pieces are worth the time it will take to refinish them. 


Old Furniture 
in a New Home 


By RUTH JAMISON 


Virginia Home Furnishings Specialist 


HEN Elizabeth and Gaynor 
_ married a few years ago, Eliza- 
beth, like all brides, dreamed of a 
comfortable, attractively furnished 
home, but she and Gaynor had little 
money to spend for furnishings. 
Guided by a scrapbook of the kind of 
furniture they wanted, they develop- 
ed a plan of getting it piece by piece 
as they could find it, from second- 
hand stores and auctions. Gaynor’s 
grandfather gave them their first 
pieces—an old walnut chest of draw- 
ers, a drop-leaf table, and two Adam 
chairs, all worth reclaiming. 
CLEANING 

Armed with varnish remover, a 
putty knife. and 00 steel wool, they 
set out to remove the 
old varnish from the 
table and chest of 
drawers. They first 
brushed on the var- 
nish remover, leav- 
ing it until the var- 
nish began to bub- 
ble; then with a put 
ty knife they lifted 
the varnish off and 
applied a second 
coat of the remover. 
All the varnish was 
wiped off one seetion 
with a coarse cloth 
before the varnish remover was ap- 
plied to another part of the chest. 
Then each little fleck of varnish that 
remained was loosened witlH the 00 
steel wool. When the whole piece was 
thoroughly cleaned, the surface was 
wiped with a clean cloth dipped in 
turpentine to remove any traces of 
remover. 

The chairs, having been covered 
with repeated coats of paint and 
enamel, were not easy to clean be- 
cause the varnish remover had little 


effect on the enamel. Eliza- 
beth mopped them with a lye 
selution made of three table- 
spoons of lye diluted in a 
quart of water and this loos- 
ened the enamel so that she 
partly washed it off with a 
vinegar solution (1 cup vine- 
gar to each gallon water). 
The rest of the finish was re- 
moved with the varnish re- 
mover process and by rubbing with 
the steel wool. 


BLEACHING = 


Elizabeth and Gaynor found that 
the best way to get bright, clean 
wood, and at the same time remove 
all ink spots, water stains, and an ac- 
cumulation of dirt, was a thorough 
scrubbing with oxalic acid solution 
(2 ounces oxalic acid to 1 pint hot 
water) done with a scrubbing brush. 
When this solution was left on for 
two hours or more, the wood looked 
white as-if salt had dried on it, but 
when the surface was washed with a 
cloth wrung out in clean water, the 
white and ink spots disappeared. 


A new varnish job and new upholstery 
restored the original charm to this sofa. 


REPAIRS 


The tables and chairs needed re- 
pairs by an expert, so Gaynor took 
them to a cabinet maker who got the 
warp out of the leaves of the table 
by sawing through them twice, re- 
versing the grain, and glueing them 
together again. He also put new 
rungs in the chairs. 

The young couple made the other 
repairs at home. They took the dents 
out by placing a (See page 34) 


Both types of chairs, the table, and the 
cherry cupboard illustrate possibilities in 
reclaiming and refinishing old furniture. 
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Try a corn-flake strawb 





‘7 EYRICKY” dishes that 

save time and ener- 
gy, and cool dishes from 
the refrigerator take the spotlight 
in this round-up to help make these 
summer meals pleasant ones for the 
cook and her family. 


CORN-FLAKE WEDDING RING 


Even the wedding dinner must be 
done with due regard for “points” 
and fresh foods in season .. . and the 
recipe which follows meets the above 
test and combines taste and imagina- 
tion with appetizing color.- 


Six cups corn flakes, 1% cups sugar, 4 
eggs, few grains salt, 1 tablespoon flour, 
2 cups milk, ¥ te: anilla, 1 c 

< s » 72 teaspoon vanilla, cup 


sliced strawberries. 


Mix corn flakes and 1 cup sugar. 
Beat 3 egg whites until very frothy; 
add to corn flakes and salt. Combine 
thoroughly. Pack lightly into greas- 
ed 8-inch ring mold. Bake in moder. 
ate oven (350 degrees F.) about 40 
minutes, or until outside is crisp and 
brown. Meanwhile, beat egg yolks 
slightly; blend in flour and 2 table- 
spoons sugar. Add milk gradually. 
Cook over hot water until thick; stir 
constantly. Add vanilla; cool. Invert 
corn-flake ring on serving plate and 
fill center with alternate layers of cus- 
tard and strawberries. Beat remain- 
ing egg white; gradually add remain- 
ing 2 tablespoons sugar, beating con- 
stantly. Top inside rim of mold and 
custard with spoonfuls of meringne. 
Brown quickly in hot oven. Garnish 
with strawberries. Serves 6 to 8. 


JELLIED CHICKEN 


A refreshing main dish for sum- 
mer meals is this favorite of Mrs. W. 
A. Peavy, De Kalb County, Ga.: 


One hen (4 to 5 pounds) cooked until 
tender, 1 cup hot stock, 1 tablespoon 
gelatin, 4% cup cold water, juice 1 lemon, 
6 hard-cooked eggs, 2 cups diced celery, 
2 cups English peas, 1 cup mayonnaise. 


Cut up hen. Soften gelatin in cold 
water and add to hot stock. Combine 
all ingredients and chill. Serve on 
lettuce with a dash of paprika. 


BAKED CARROTS AND ONIONS 


“Double duty”—that’s what busy 
Mrs. John S. Cowan, Henry County, 
Tenn., often requires of her vegeta- 
ble dishes such as this one: 


Six medium-sized carrots sliced, 6 large 
onions sliced, salt, pepper, butter, but- 
tered bread crumbs, 1 cup milk. 


Arrange alternate layers of car- 


rots and onions in buttered cas- 
serole; season with salt, pepper, and 
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By SALLIE HILL 
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at a dinner for your June bride. 
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butter. Add milk and 
cover with bread crumbs. 
Bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees F.) until carrots are 
tender. Serve while hot. 


CORN AND TOMATOES 

Recipes from the “cowboy coun- 
try” of Texas are so popular, we pass 
on this highly prized one from Mrs. 
M. E. Shellenberger: 

To 3 cups canned or cooked corn 
add 1 cup tomatoes and 1 large, finely 
chopped onion. Cook until onion is 
tender. Just before serving, add 
enough bread crumbs to make the de- 
sired consistency. 


SYRUP ICE CREAM 

“Only the sugar rationing bothers 
us,” writes Mrs. J. W. Vance, Cole- 
man County, Tex., “but we manage 
fine, for although I make a lot of ice 
cream, I use syrup entirely.” Here’s 
how she does it: 

For a gallon freezer: Beat 6 eggs 
until lemon colored, add 2% cups 
white syrup gradually, and beat well. 
Add 12 teaspoons vanilla, 1 pint to 1 
quart cream, and enough milk to fill 
the freezer. This recipe may also be 
used for an automatic freezer. 


DRIED FRUIT PUNCH 
We think you will like this recipe 


for punch sent in by Miss Elizabeth” 


Phillips, Guilford County, N. C.: 
Eight dried prunes, 8 dried apricots, 8 
dried apples, 8 dried peaches, 4-8 clove 
buds, 1 orange, 1 lemon, 2 cup sugar. 
Soak dried fruits overnight in 2% 

quarts water: then cook until soft. 

Add cloves near end of boiling per- 

iod. Remove from fire and add juice 

from orange, sugar, and sliced lem- 
on. Strain and serve hot. 





SHOWER FOR THE BRIDE 


"TURN your umbrella upside down and 

catch a torrent of suggestions for the 
bride’s shower! Decorations, refreshments, 
favors, games—everything you will need to 
know to make your shower a successful one. 
Send 3 cents for Shower for the Bride to 
Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Memphis, Dallas, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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Don't Start Canning 
until you get this 


New Free Book! 


hi 


@ how to improve the quality of your home-canned 
fruits. 


@ how to hold fresh fruit color, flavor and texture. 


@ how to put up finer fruit without changing your 
favorite method. 


@ how to make “heavy” syrups without covering up 
fresh fruit flavor. 


@ how to-hold fresh fruit color longer. 


@ how to put up in your own kitchen the kind of 
fruits awarded first prizes by a jury of experts. 


@ how to can 25-30% more fruit with your sugar 
ration. ot ieee 


cts Sates Co 


Delight your family with brighter 
colored, finer flavored fruits, mar- 
malades and preserves. Save 25- 
30% of your sugar ration, too. New 
tested home-bfended canning syrups 
of Karo-and-sugar are the secret. 
Simple, fool-proof recipes worked 
out by trained home economists 
and approved by jury of experts 


tell you how to put up prize win- 
ning packs without changing your 
favorite methods. 

Send today for new, free book, 
containing recipes for all popular 
fruits; useful hints on prepara- 
tion, canning, storage and serving. 
Printed in big, readable type, fully 
illustrated in color. 


Peta Ae ee eee 











- KARO 
gm Canal St. Station, P. O. Box 161 
New York 13, N. Y. 
£ 
E 8 Please send at once my copy of your New Free Book 
Se ® “How to Can Finer Fruits and Save Sugar”. (Please 
Wowie @  prIinT or write very Plainly.) 
AA - Paper shortage limits supply. Don’t wait. Get your 
‘Wee " copy NOW. Sent FREE, no postage needed. Write TODAY. 
® Name. 
Street 
City State 
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HEARTBREAK house 


Tragic scenes like this, now, in their once- 
happy home. Tearfully, Ellen seeks the rea- 
son. Why has her husband become so silent, 
strange? Little does Ellen realize her own “‘one 
neglect”—carelessness about feminine hy- 
giene—is to blame. How much heartache she 
would have spared herself if she had known 
about regular care with Lysol! 


Clnn lives in 


Jongyncen Cottage 


How different the scenes between Ann and 
her husband, still as loving as newlyweds! 
Ann, like thousands of modern wives, uses 
Lysol disinfectant regularly and often for femi- 
nine hygiene. Her doctor advised Lysol solu- 
tion as an effective germ-killer that cleanses 
thoroughly and deodorizes. Yet so gentle for 
douching. Won’t harm sensitive vaginal tis- 
sues . . . just follow easy directions. “Lysol 
works wonderfully!’ says Ann. Inexpensive, 
too. Try it for feminine hygiene. 








Check these facts with your Doctor 


Douche thoroughly with correct Lysol 
solution. Its low “surface tension” 
means greater spreading power which 
reaches more deeply and more effec- 
tively into folds and crevices to search 
out germs. Non-caustic— Lysol is gentle 
in proper dilution. Pewerful—Lysol is 
an efficient germicide. Economical — 
small bottle makes almost 4 gallons of 
solution, Cleanly odor—disappears after 
use. Deodorizes effectively.Lasting— 
keeps full strength, even uncorked. 











FOR FEMININE HYGIENE USE 


Disinfectant é ee 


= For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) 
about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard or 
letter to Dept. A-45. Address: Lehn & Fink, 


683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Copr., 1945, by Lehn & Fink Products Cosp. 
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June Beekeeping Hints 


HE honey flow occurred very 
early in North Carolina this year 
as tulip-poplar and blackberries were 
in blossom by April 10. Because of 
the early honey flow and the late 
freeze which killed much tulip-pop- 
lar in the upper Piedmont and be- 
cause of the dry weather, the honey 
flow was not. good in all sections. 
Therefore, it will be more important 
than ever for beekeepers to leave at 
least one super of honey for the bees 
after taking the surplus. 
1. Surplus honey which is well capped may 
be removed this month. Be sure to leave one 
full super on the hive. This may be part old 


- honey or that in dark combs. 


2. After removing the full super, shake or 
brush bees from the combs and place in the 
house so that bees may not have access to it. 
It may be extracted if an extractor is avail- 
able. If not, it should be cut up into pieces 


just large enough to slip into a suitable size 
honey jar and the surrounding space filled 
with extracted or strained honey. Be sure to 
keep this honey and packages clean and if 


_offered for sale packages must be carefully 


and neatly packed. 

3. Beekeepers in the sourwood section 
should continué swarm-control practice so 
as to have large strong colonies when sour 
wood blooms. 

4. Bees swarming this month should be put 
back into the hives from which they came or 
united with weaker colonies. 

5. Provide shade for the bees to protect 
them from hot sun. Extra ventilation should 
be provided if not already done. (See Bee- 
keeping Suggestions for May.) 

6. Do not rob the bees. Take only your 
part of the honey. Leave the bees their part. 


J. Myron Maxwell, | 


Entomology Division, 
N. C. State Coliege. 


Free Building Plans 


‘THAT fine couple on our cover page 

means that with the end of the war 
getting nearer, interest in building 
and painting is reaching new heights. 
We especially urge every reader to 
(1) paint so as to preserve buildings 
you already have and (2) get plans 
quickly for any and all new buildings 
you plan to erect as fast as ‘materials 
become available. Here are some 
free building plans for subscribers: 


I. For Virginia Readers 


L-1.10—Gable Roof Tobacco Barn, 20’ x 20’ 

J-1.16—14’ x 24’ Gable Roof Granary 1,800 
Bu. Central Alley For Cleaning Grain 

J-7.12—Screened Gable Roof Manure Pit 

N-3.27—Lespedeza Seed Pan Attachment 
for Mower. * 

Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Blacksburg, Va. 


Old Furniture 


(From page 32) damp blotter over 
the bryise and holding a hot iron just 
above the surface; the steam drew 
the wood back into place. The nail 
holes and cracks were filled -with 
stick shellac melted with a soldering 
iron and the surplus shellac was then 
scraped off with a razor blade. The 
screw holes for the drawer knobs 
were filled with plastic wood and 
when it was hard Gaynor bored new 
holes with a brace and bit; new wal- 
nut knobs replaced the broken ones. 


THE NEW FINISH 


It didn’t take long to discover that 
the secret of a good finish was a lot 
of elbow grease applied with the 
sanding. The fuzz that was raised 
with the oxalic acid solution was 
soon rubbed off with No. % sandpa- 
per and the surface was further 
smoothed with 000 steel wool. It was 
then wiped off with a cloth dipped 
in turpentine. 

There were several finishes for 
walnut which Elizabeth could 
choose. She weighed the value of 
each one: 

Shellac: Mix one part shellac to 
three parts alcohol. Flow on with a 
brush and allow to dry three hours. 
Sand with 00 sandpaper; dust. Ap- 
ply another coat and let dry for 24 
hours. Repeat until four coats have 
been applied. Rub the last coat with 
linseed oil and pumice; wax. 

Varnish: Use good grade of water- 
proof, alcohol-proof, and heat-proof 
varnish. Thin with one part turpen- 
tine to three parts varnish. . Three 
€oats of varnish are necessary; allow 
each to dry 48 hours or more, and 
sand with 00 sandpaper before arply- 
ing next coat. Rub last coat with 
pumice and linseed oil. 


II. For North Carolina Readers 

251—Homemade Wooden Stanchions 

236—Lawn Chairs 
87-6—Dairy Barn—6 Cows 

127-R—Laying House—100 Hens 
5586—Corncrib—500 Bushels 

Address orders to D. S. Weaver, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ill. For South Carolina Readers 

58—Kudzu Mowing Attachment 
5567—Cattle Shed and Hay Storage 

63—Double Box Silo 

36—Water System for the Farm Home 
5538—Low-Cost Four-Room Farm House 
5552—General Barn, 4 Mules, 4 Cows 
5184—One-Room Cabin 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, Clemson, S. C. 

If you wish other building plans 
from your state agricultural college, 
say what and ask for them also. 


in a New Home 


Oil: Mix three parts linseed oil 
and one part turpentine. Heat in a 
pint jar set in a pan of water. Apply 
while hot to smooth surface. Each 
application of hot oil will raise a fuzz 
on the wood that must be rubbed 
with fine steel wool before a new coat 
is applied. Let each coat dry 24 
hours, rubbing the old coat down 
before applying the new. From five 
to 12 coats should be used. 

After reading the directions for all 
three finishes, Elizabeth chose the 
oil finish because she could use the 
pieces as they were being finished 
and because she felt that there was 
little reason to worry about mars and 
scratches which are difficult to avoid 
on an inelastic finish. 


NEW VENTURES 


With the chest of drawers, the 
drop-leaf table, and the two chairs 
finished, they were off to a good start. 
It seemed easier now to obtain the 
home they wanted by haunting sales 
and second-hand shops where piece 
by piece they picked up the articles 
they needed. A cherry corner cup- 
board was found that, with much ef- 
fort and lots of fun on the part of the 
family, was soon ready to take its 
place in the living-dining room. 

Elizabeth enameled the unfinished 
pieces she ordered from the mail- 
order house, and mixed the paints 
herself to get a subtle color to match 
the wallpaper. She started with a 
good grade of white semi- -gloss paint 
and added oil paints dissolved in 
turpentine a little at a time until she 
gradually obtained the color in the 
sample she was matehing. She mix- 
ed it thoroughly, and she was careful 
to make enough for the entire job. 








ESRD 20 REE BROS 
High Quality! 
Low Cost! 


Valuable 
Coupon! 


(Redeemable at all 
Octagon Premium Stores) 
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9 SS 
on Overalls 
Means — 


That they are union-made Carhartt work 
clothes—are better tailored—reinforced 
for extra wear—sized for comfort—-San- 
forized—have shoulder-ease suspenders 
—full pockets—are covered by Carhartt’s 
money-back guarantee. That’s why 
Uncle Sam has demanded them for our 
boys in service, causing such a shortage 
in the supply for civilians. If your deal- 
er is out of Carhartt’s kindly be patient 
We will supply him as soon as possible. 





OVERALLS 








In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C 
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For Work and Play 


2810—It’s scallops for summer . . . on the U-shaped neck, | 
the tiny almost-nothing sleeves, and the huge pockets. Sizes | 
10 to 20. Size 16, 25¢ yards 39-inch material. 


2875—A bare midriff over shorts or dirndl skirt to make 
your favorite summer outfit. Ruffles and bow make it strictly 
feminine! Sizes 9 to 17. Size 15, 3 yards material. 


2877—A new note for summer fashion . . . perky little 
shoulder bows top off a pretty front-burtton frock. Sizes 12 to 
40. Size 16, 3 yards 35-inch material. 


3629—She’ll love this pinafore with huge handy pockets 
and becoming ruffles. The set-in belt ties in the back. Sizes 
8 to 16. Size 16, 2% yards 35-inch fabric. 


3778—Your youngster will acquire plenty of sunshine in 
this bareback dress. The bolero makes it a double-duty frock. 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2% yards 35-inch fabric. . 


2891—With pretty bows at the shoulder and waist, this 
bare midriff play suit will be a favorite with fun-loving young- 
sters. Sizes 6 to 12. Size 8, 1% yards material. 


2885—She’ll look sweet and comfortable in this cunning 
‘sunsuit and bonnet with lots of ruffling.’ The bonnet opens 
out flat for easy washing and ironing. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. Size 
2,1% yards 35-inch material. 


2869—Here is a truly adorable twosome in a little play 
suit and matching dress. The play suit may be long or short, 
for boy or girl. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4,6. Size 2, suit, 1 yard fabric; 
dress, 1% yards. 








No patterns sent without coin, 
money order, check, or stamps. 


PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH 


ASE Ce SRE, RS ORF ra © eA RAR Socice  tC pe aro AR 
Getect le Ee hh. ea, Sa ts ri cakeenctedintisamtacednn VoacDeiancaieasesavesons CD a aE Rp ec een, ae 
Cae: ccceictaseas cascdwttelasoo one coats thadiotanatan oobads Gases steelingcosactart ’ State 
Tinttcrran: BCR R cas etiss L8idasobcaaleSanathknsasdtenectRlaccosencener scares Ra Ene ARCA ie eB agg ore 
Dehtewan:, - Pipaceeinmei a rr ee ata c nbncanpatinnnsenccoanshe tha RAL Ott Ben RN hele RA 
Mail orders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here ( ) 
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| to the nursery to get her baby. While she 








(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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“What Ed told me 7Y ; 
behind his wife's back! 


One Saturday afternoon, my friend Mary asked me to stop in for a snack. 


¢ We’d been “manning” a War Bond booth—doing a war job that’s mighty 
important. We do it every time there’s a bond drive on. 


“Mary’s spoiling that kid. Gets all these 
e special things for her...even a special 
laxative.” Mary overheard and said, “It’s right 
to give the baby Fletcher’s Castoria!” 


Mary told Ed, her husband, about our 3 
e day at the Bond Booth. Then she went 


was gone, Ed said to me, “You know... 





Yesterday, when I called, Ed was giving 

e the baby Fletcher’s Castoria. He'd been 

completely sold by seeing how the baby loved 
it. And that settled that! 


4 “Certainly!” I smiled. “Adult laxatives 
e can be too harsh for a child. Fletcher's 
Castoria is made especially for children. It’s 
effective, yet never harsh or griping.” 


Look for these features on the new Fletcher’s 
Castoria packages... both Regular Size and 
money-saving Family Size: 

1. The green band on each package identifies 
the new stocks of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


2. The Serial Control Number is visible through 
a “window” in the package. It verifies three rigid 
tests —chemical, bacteriological, and biological 
— made on each batch of Fletcher’s Castoria. 


Always take a laxative only as directed on the package or by your physician, 


CGutttlietchesn CASTORIA 


The laxative made especially for children 
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EASY WAYS 
TO SPRUCE UP 
ANY DINNER 


Tomato Juice Lamb anlar ; 
Buttered Carrots* Mashed Potatoe 
Mixed Greens Salad* 
Lemon Snow* Beverage 
*Recipes below 


Your favorite foods deserve a bright new dress these early 
summer days. See how easily lemons add a dash of color and 
sparkling flavor to any menu. 


APPETIZER—Tomato Juice 
Any appetizer responds to the wake-up zip of fresh 
lemon. Easy-to-squeeze quarters are a “must” with 
tomato and other vegetable juices. 


*MAIN DISH—Lamb Shanks with Lemon 

For something different in an economy dish try this 
tempting lamb recipe: insert slivers of garlicin 4 lamb 
shanks... dust with flour, salt, pepper and paprika. 
Brown slowly in melted fat for 10-15 minutes. Add 1 
bay leaf, 42 cup fresh lemon juice, 2 tbs. grated lemon 
peel and simmer slowly 1% to 2 hours. Add water if 
necessary. There’s a dish the whole family will cheer. 
Lemons do wonders for many main dish stand-bys... 
especially fish and veal. 


*VEGETABLE—Buttered Carrots 
Lots of vegetables aren’t complete without the tang of 
lemon. Carrots, for example, are wonderful when you 
thicken the cooking liquid with flour, add a dash of 
lemon, a pat of butter and a sprinkling of nutmeg. 
Drench carrots just before serving. 


*SALAD— Mixed Greens Salad 
For extra crispness try adding a bit of fresh lemon juice 
to the ice water when freshening up salad greens. And 
for the dressing use straight lemon juice with a little 
sugar added to bring out hidden flavors in the firm, 
tender greens when served. 


*DESSERT—Lemon Snow 
Prepare unflavored gelatine (according to directions) 
with fresh lemon juice. Just before it sets whip vigor- 
ously. Serve with a luscious thin custard sauce. Mmm! 
And don’t overlook lemon as a favorite flavoring for 
pies, cakes, puddings and other dessert treats. 


So, as you see, lemons can be your most helpful food in planning tastier meals. 
But there is another reason for using lemons liberally- HEALTH. Lemons are 
a rich source of vitamins C and P, a good source of B;. They aid digestion and 
alkalinize the system. Sunkist’s famous Lemon Recipe Book has over 100 in- 
teresting recipes. It’s free. Write Sunkist, Sec. 7606, Los Angeles 55, California. 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue 
wrappers are the finest and juiciest from 
14,500 cooperating California and Arizona 
citrus growers. 


FOR GOOD HEALTH AND GOOD FLAVOR 


SF Sunkist 


-~- California Lemons 
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Get the Most 
From Your 
Refrigerator 


By LILLIAN KELLER 





Store food in refrigerator in this manner: (1) 
frozen foods; (2) milk and beverages; (3) 
meat and fish; (4) butter, custards, puddings; 
(5) salads, desserts, eggs, leftovers; (6) vege- 
tables, most fruits; (7) berries, grapes. 


[ELECTRIC refrigerators are not 


replaceable at present so they | 


should receive the best of care. 


1. Place left-over food in small 
covered glass jars or enamel pans. 


2. Never store foods that do not 
require refrigeration and always let 
hot foods cool to room temperature 
before placing in refrigerator. 

3. Do not open the refrigerator 
door more often or longer than is 
actually necessary. 

4. Cover all foods so that moisiure 
won't coblect on the freezing unit; 
you won’t have to defrost so often. 


5. Do not overcrowd the refriger- 
ator if you would allow for neces- 
sary air circulation. Place foods as 
shown in above illustration. 


6. Ice cubes will freeze quicker if 
the bottoms of the trays are moisten- 
ed with water before placing in the 
refrigerator. Ice cubes can also be 
made ahead of time and stored in 
the defrosting tray below the freezer. 


7. Wash and clean vegetables be- 
fore storing in refrigerator. Do not 
shell fresh peas and lima beans and 
do not wash berries until ready to 
use them. 

8. Keep the inside of your refrig- 
erator clean by washing with soda or 
borax water; remove shelves and 
racks, wash in warm soapy water, 
rinse thoroughly, and dry well; de- 
frost whenever the frost is about %4- 
inch thick; wipe up spilled foods im- 
mediately, especially those contain- 
ing acid which injure the glaze, mak- 
ing the surface hard to clean; make 
sure the rubber gasket around the 
door fits snugly and do not touch it 
with greasy hands; do not use an ice 
pick or sharp instrument to remove 
ice trays; keep the condenser and ex- 
posed parts of the mechanism free of 
dust and the motor oiled regularly, 
if it is not self-sealed. 


ICE REFRIGERATOR 


1. Clean the ice refrigerator thor- 
oughly once a week or when re-iced. 
Clean the drain pipe with a wire 
rer and hot water. 


2. Keep plenty of ice in the refrig- 
erator at all times for maximum effi- 
ciency and service. 


3. Never wrap ice; it is the melt- 
ing of the ice that cools the cabinet 
of the refrigerator. 


4. Do not place food on the ice or 
in the ice chamber. 


5. If desired, leave all but the 
strong-flavored foods uncovered; 
manufacturers claim that the melt- 
ing ice supplies sufficient moisture 
in the air to prevent uncovered foods 
from drying out. 














WHEN You CAN 


2-PIECE MASON CAPS FOR 

GREATER CONVENIENCE... 

ECONOMY and VACUUM TEST 
HERE’S HOW 


THE LID. Seat on jar, 
the white enamel 
triple coated lid, with 
built-in rubber ring. 


THE BAND. Screw band over lid for 
tight seal, and can in approved* man- 
ner. Leave jar upright, over night. 


Next day remove bands. They have 
now served their purpose. Save them 
for use again. You will need as many 
lids as you have jars. But you will 
need only as many bands as you 
use in a day’s canning. 


And test for B-I-N-G! Tap each lid 

with a pencil, clothes pin, or light 

wood tapper. If it sounds B-I-N-G, 

jar is OK. If it’s a dull sound like 

P-U-C-K... better re-can in a fresh, 

unblemished jar. 

* Send 10c for 64 Page Home (a%\F.— 
Canning Guide +S 

Complete information. Easyto 

follow. Simple Charts. Beauti- 

fully illustrated in colors. Com- 

piled by noted authority.Write 

for your copy foday. Address 


I / BERNARDIN BOTTLE 


\g Tes Evansville, inden 
on 


eRNARD in 


@B MASON JAR LIDS AND BANDS @ 


Acld Molsture 4 


1 piain torture fo ba bies* 





Red, raw, angry-looking—that’s how “acid- 
moisture” léaves a baby’s skin. You can see 
why it makes him cry! So proteet your baby. 
Use Z.B.T. Baby Powder made with olive 
oil. (1) Z. B.T. resists “acid-moisture” better. 
(2) Z. B. T. helps diapers slide, not stick. 
MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth Z.B.T. on your hand. 
Sprinkle water on it. Z.B.T. with olive oil resists 
gmooisture, keeps skin dry. Compare! 


2.8.7. Powder 


MADE WITH OLIVE OIL 


lustant Retief 
COIS. Sore Toes 


The instant you apply 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
©n your corns or sore 
toes, Cer phos 
friction sto 

pressure is eited’ S. sen Pas 
rate Medicationsincluded 
for quickly removing 
corns. Get a box today, 
Cost but a trifle. At 

hoe, Toiletry Counters, 


D! Scholls . pe 
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solid reasons why 
it will pay you to 


Waitt for 
NESCO 


—the oil range that 
cooks like a gas range 








Here are 10 features of NESCO kerosene 
ranges that place them in aclass by them- 
selves. And when we finish making mu- 
nitions we'll build them better than ever. 


. Clear blue gas flame focused di- 
rectly on utensils, giving quick, 
intense heat. 

2. Accurate, smooth flame adjust- 
ment by exclusive elbow action 
control—no cogs, no gears, no 
cams, no chains, no ratchets. 

3. High selectivity of flame setting 
—choose the precise temperature 
you want from a simmer to 1500 
degrees—and it won’t vary. 

4. Durable, one-piece, rust-resist- 
ing, long-lasting burner bowls— 
easy lighting. 

5. Long-life, electric-welded steel 
combustion tubes—every hole 
the precise size and location to 
assure correct air mixture, ut- 
most heat with fuel economy. 

6. Safe burner design—no high 
flame—no oil dripping. 

7. Thick glass-wool insulation keeps 
oven hot—kitchen cool. 

8. Porcelain-on-steel chimneys— 
all parts easy to keep clean. 

9. Electric-welded one-piece steel 
frame—rigid alignment of 
burners. 

10. NESCO craftsmanship, quality of 

materials, engineering and 

experience. 


NESCO oil ranges cost less to operate 
than other makes. Burners often last ten 
times as long. Seldom do NESCO ranges 
need any replacement of parts, but when 
they do, Nesco Selected Dealers from 
coast to coast are prepared to supply 
them quickly and at low cost. 

National Enameling and Stamping Company, 


world’s largest manufacturers of housewares, 
312 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








Nesca products include oil ranges and heaters, 
electric roasters, tinware, galvanized ware and 
enameled ware for all household uses. 


NESCO 








HAVE A MIND OF 
YOUR OWN 
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Popularity Problems 
By RUTH RYAN 


A ARE you a lively person or drab 


as a dishrag? Nobody admires a 
boy or girl who is so agreeable that 


| it’s sickening. After all,did you come 


into the world just to be pushed 


| around like paper in a gust of wind, 
| or are you going to do a little pushing 


yourself to make the world a better 
place? You know we don’t mean you 


| should shout disrespectfully at your 


parents because they won’t let you 
stay out late. But we do mean you 


| should argue quietly but firmly with 





| friend?” 





| *¢BT’S a man’s world,” say the girls . . 


your best girl friend that. your 
“crowd” could be friendly toward the 
new girl who moved into the neigh- 
borhood, even though she does have 
freckles and braces on her teeth. 

By the way, if there’s a stubborn 
streak in you, make good use of it in 
this way: Decide that “you'll take 
yourself apart” so you’ll know what 
to do to make the right kind of peo- 
ple like you. For professional help, 
we recommend these three books, all 
published by McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Ill.: Under- 
standing Ourselves .(48 cents), As 
Others Like You (25 cents), and A 
Test on Social Usage (10 cents). 


“Dear R. R.: I’m interested in get- 
ting as_much as possible out of my 
college education while I can, but my 
reommate is interested only in love 
affairs. I have my share of dates and 
proposals, but I don’t park with every 
date like she does and I don’t slip 
around to go out with boys on the 
nights when it’s agains the rules. I 
want my roommate to like me, so 
should I be more like her?” 

L. L., South Carolina. 


Don’t you have any more self-con- 
fidence than, to think you must make 
yourself over to win your room- 
mate’s approval, even though you 
wouldn’t like to be like her? You 
have proved to yourself that you can 
have dates and proposals without 
lowering your standards, so I can’t see 
why you want to throw away what 
you’ve worked for at.this stage of the 
game. Instead of changing yourself, 
why not try tactfully to change her 
viewpoint? 


“Dear R. R.: Is it allwight for a boy 
to have more than one girl friend, and 


for a girl to have more than one boy 
G. B., North Carolina. 


Yes indeed. Many boys and girls 
in their teens make the mistake of 
“going steady” even when they don’t 
care much about each other. Every- 
body else they know is in the same 
rut, and they don’t have the courage 
to be different. If you’re in love but 
not formally engaged, dating others 
will assure you and the girl of a lar 3- 
er circle of friends; and if your love 
is real, that will prove it instead of 
destroying it. 





SHOULD BOYS, GIRLS 
“GO DUTCH?” 
. and 
the boys just keep quiet. However, some 
people think that after the war there will be 
such things as more independent-women and 
“Dutch dates.” Whether you think a boy and 
girl should divide the expenses of a date or 
the boy should “pay all” as in the past, mail 
your opinion to Ruth Ryan, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., by July 12. 
First prize among young people will be $10 
in War Stamps; second and third prizes will 
to $7.50 and $5 in Stamps, with a separate set 
of prizes for parents. 
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IT HAPPENS in the BEST of FAMILIES 





I'M GONNA FIX THAT 
STEP...SOON ASI GET 
OVER THIS TERRIBLE 
——T ¢ TIRED FEELING. 
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WHO'S GOING TO CARRY THE \. 
HAMMER FOR YOU? YOU HAVEN'T 
LIFTED YOUR HAND AROUND 
THE HOUSE FOR- WEEKS / 
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It’s plain to see he needs a daily 


“OUNCE OF PREVENTION” 








THATS POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 


TO YOU, FOLKS/ 














| FINISHED YOUR VEGETABLE BIN WHILE I WAS 
WAITING FOR SUPPER! I SURE FEEL LIKE DOIN’ 
THINGS NOW THAT I'M GETTIN’ POST'S 40% BRAN 

FLAKES EVERY DAY! 














Waen some memser of the family 
has become irritable, nervous, or is 
often tired because of irregularity due 
to lack of bulk in the diet, a daily serv- 
ing of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes can be 
of real help. 

An ounce of cereal is an average serv- 
ing. When you make that cereal Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes, you get an “ounce 
of prevention”—in the form of gentle 
bulk... bulk you need to help you keep 
fit and regular. 

You'll be playing smart to see that 
Post’s~Bran Flakes is the cereal your 


4 
Eg ee 
WFE 15 SWELL 
ee es OO 


YOY 


a mr 
WHEN YOU KEEP ee 





whole family eats daily. Not only do 
millions love these crispy flakes because 
they taste so good, but it’s the cereal 
with $8 extra benefits—(1) bulk for 
“regularity,” (2) whole-grain nourish- 
ment, including vitamin Bi, (3) iron 
and phosphorus for good red blood, 
sturdy bones: Ask for Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes. Get your “ounce of prevention” 


daily! A Post Cereal 
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: ‘Everybody 7 . inow 


prefers LUZIANNE 


, Gffee and Chicorys 


Your whole family will sing your praises when 
you use this mellow, full-flavored coftee from 
old New Orleans. 

-* lan fol See tae) wy ey 1 Mo Ha ; 


hdshiocd: lier eH GAIUS 
Yes, Luzianne is a strong 
| man’s coffee; with rich 
aroma, deep full flavor, 
satisfying strength. 


er" Pines © 
Just filla cup one-third full 
with Luzianne, then add 
hot milk. They love milk ~* 
this way! AX 


Rich Luziannecoffee perks 
her up, and she loves it 
every day. 


---AND LUZIANNE GIVES MORE CUPS 
FROM EVERY POUND, AND STAYS FRESH 
LONGER ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF. 


TAIT T: 


COFFEE & CHICORY 


WM. B. REILY & CO., INC. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Read Our Advertising Columns , { )——— 
for new offers by our advertisers. | e | CLOROX (8 MY STANOBY FOR 


Presto tor | S| SANITARY HOUSE CLEANING! 


I 

















Dependability = 
In Home Canning WTS MNWVE TOO! PROTECT- 
|ig 16 FAMILY HEALTH 
--a@ Sungles Jar H WOW EXTRA 
_ t= ' 





SAFEGUARDING family health 
is always a major responsibility. 
And it is especially important 
now because of fewer civilian 
doctors and nurses. A simple 
yet effective precaution is to 
use Clorox in routine cleansing 
of tile, enamel, porcelain, lino- 
leum, wood surfaces; also in 
laundering white and color-fast 
cottons and linens. For Clorox 
disinfects, also deodorizes, re- 
moves stains. Simply follow di- 
rections on the label. x 


Chores Chemecat Ca 





AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH 
AND HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 
om © Disinfects 


DEODORIZES LEACHES 
REMOVES STAINS 


ve 





A RUSTY appearance on ever- 

green shrubbery usually means 
the presence of red spiders. To check 
them, dust frequently with finely 
ground sulphur or, if water is avail- 
able, turn the hose on them and wash 
them off. Do this each week or ten 
days until under control. 


SHEAR THEM 


Shear coniferous evergreens three 
or four times during the summer, eut- 
ting only a small amount each time. 
This will keep them properly shaped 
and prevent their growing too tall. 


REMOVE STALKS 


Remove the bloom stalks of iris, 
peonies, climbing roses, and the 
flower heads of azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons as soon as blooming is com- 
pleted and they begin to die. 

Because cosmos and many other 
annual flowers have a tendency to 
grow too tall, it is often advisable to 
pinch out the tops when they reach 
the desired height. 


ROOT CUTTINGS 


This is a good month to make cut- 
tings of such plants as camellia, 
| Jessamine, gardenia, etc. Place cut- 
| tings in a sand box and keep moist, 
| or put in water in green glass bottles. 
| The green glass keeps out most of the 
| light, and hastens the formation of 
roots. Place a small piece of char- 
coal in the water to keep it clean. 


PLANT THESE 


If you have not already done so, 
there is still time to plant such an 
nuals as petunias, nasturtiums, mari- 
golds, zinnias, etc. For flowers next 
season, now is a good time to plant 
biennials and perennials, such as 
hollyhock, foxglove, Shasta daisy, 
Oriental poppy, delphinium, Canter- 
bury bells, etc. And make two plant- 
ings of gladiolus bulbs this month 
if you would have fall blooms. 











MULCH THEM 
To lessen work, save moisture, and 


‘| have them do better in all respects, 


mulch all flowers and other plants 
except bearded iris. Put the mulch 
on two to three inches thick, and ap- 
ply it to shrubbery and trees, espe- 
cially those newly set, as well as the 
flowers. Shrubbery and tree- set this 
winter and spring will need to be 
watered during dry spells. 


DUST OFTEN 

Such rose diseases as mildew, 
black spot, and brown canker may 
be largely controlled by dusting with 
finely powdered sulphur once a week 
to ten days throughout the season. If 
aphids are present add rotenone dust 
to sulphur, or spray with nicotine 
sulphate (a teaspoon to a gallon of 
warm soapy water). 








BLUEPRINTS AND HOUSE 
PLANS 


HOSE of you who are planning to 

build a new home or remodel your 
old one when critical materials are 
available will not want to overlook 
Progressive Farmer house plans and 
blueprints. Blueprints for the 7-Room 
Colonial’ House plan. may be had for 
30 cents; a sheet of our five Most 
Popular House Plans is yours for 3 
cents. For either or both, write to 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—-Mem- 
phis, Dallas, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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Youll be * “a 


Curprise 


TOMORROW’S RADIO 
Wi, SENSATION ° 


“f A new day is coming... and with it 
«« new Sentinel Radios for new con- 
~_ ceptions of tone, clarity and program 
= enjoyment! Sentinel’s wartime expe- 
- rience in building. to precision 
~ standards has taught Sentinel engi- 
neers and craftsmen how to design 
and build the Radio of Tomorrow. 
You'll be surprised when you see it 
—delighted when you hear it—glad 
when you own it! That’s Sentinel's 
promise Today—a promise of per- 
formance-perfection Tomorrow! 
There'll be a Sentinel for you—a 
wonderful mew Sentinel—whoever 
you are, wherever you live, whatever 
your needs! 


Sentinel ..... 


For Studio Tone in Your Home 
SENTINEL Radio Corporation bg 
QUALITY RADIO SINCE 1920 
2020 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 








ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division OF 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST LOUIS 3 MO 





FOR 42% MILK 

& GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 
Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- 
ords under average farm conditions 
provethat Milking Shorthorns are best 
all-round breed! Produce 4% milk and have 


greatest salvage value of all milk breeds! 
Get the facts—- FREE! Or read Milking 
Shorthora Journal Trial subscription six months 60¢, one year $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY. 6809 W. Exchange 
Ave.. U.- 8. Yards, Dept. PF-5. Chieago 9, thlinois 


TOMBSTONE 








igh ; 20 ; 8 in. 
ts of one beauty. Lettered. 


Monumen 
Satisfaction guarant Write for FREE 
ati 

SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124) Pledmeat Read Atiants. Georgia 
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When singing mosquitoes 
and stinging flies spoil your 

* summer snooze... Quick! 
Grab a FLIT gun and shoot 
’em dead, 

For this effective insec- 
ticide “‘knocks out” the 
dread, germ-laden malaria 
mosquitoes ...as well as 
flies, moths and many other 
troublesome household 
pests. It kills "em — on the 
spot! 

Buy an ample supply of 
FLIT, today! It’s easy to 
use—is pleasant-smelling 
and stainless when used as 


directed. 


KILLS FLIES, MOTHS, 
AND MOSQUITOES 






J . 1946, 
pe th incorporated 


BE SURE IT’S FLIT! ASK FOR THE CONTAINER 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL AND THE BLACK BAND 















D° you believe in fairies? And 

have you ever seen:a fairy ring 
in the grass? If either of your an- 
swers is “Yes,” you may want to en- 
ter our next contest. To do that, just 
make up a short fairy story (not over 
100 words) and mail it by June 
18 to Miss Kate, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Write 
it yourself if you can, and give your 
name, age, and address. 

Everything from buttons to brace- 
lets have been patched up by the lit- 
tle folks who entered our last con- 
test, “Things I’ve Mended.” 


UPPY CHEWED TOY 
($5 First Prize) 


One night I forgot and left my favorife doll 
in my playhouse. Our puppy found her, tore 
her dress off and tore some holes in her stuff- 
ed body. I cried but I stuffed cotton in the 
torn places, sewed them up, and dressed her 
up. Now she is as good as ever.—Bobbie Sue 
Cruce, Walker County, Ala., nine years old. 


AN THREAD-PULLING 


($2 Second Prize) 
Ka 

One day I began picking at a thread in the 
hem of my dress. Mother told me not 
to, but it was too late. The hem came falling 
down. She told me I must hem the dress 
again and showed me how to do it. I don’t 
go about tearing my clothes apart now, but 
whenever they get ripped, I mend them right 
away.—Gaye Elaine Hudson, Franklin Coun- 
try, N. C., ten. 


OLLS, JEWELRY, SOCKS 
($1 Third Prize) 


My aunts are teaching me how to mend 
things. I patched my doll’s head with ad- 
hesive tape and polished. the tape with brown 
shoe polish. 
I cut some adhesive tape in the shape of the 
bracelet and stuck it to the under side. I also 
mend my socks while holes are small.—Sarah 
Ann Cook, Choctaw County, Miss., eight. 


LAowonants MENTIONS 
RR Boyd Allen Barron, five, Perry 
County, Miss., who mended a cud- 


dle-toy rabbit with needle and 
thread; Betty Jo Pippin, Putnam County, 


. Tenn., who wrapped her tricycle tires tight 


with tar tape; Shelda Joy Hardin, eight, Cal- 
houn County, Miss., who helped her mother 
color some cardboard eyes for her sleepy doll 
which had lost its eyes; Johnny Hughes, 
nine, Natchitoches Parish, La., who fastened 
the wheel back on his wagon with a new 
nail; Shirley Brown, Nash County, N. C. 


TEETH 


By Eulalia Pugh Ray 
Baby’s teeth are pearly white, 
Sister Ann’s have windows out, 
Mama’s filled with gold so bright, 
Granny carries hers about. 





NOAH’S ARK PARTY 


EACH your child something about 

the Bible while entertaining him and 
his friends. Considering,the love that 
all juveniles have for animals, this idea 
is easy to put over whether it’s for five- 
or ten-year-olds. Order A Noah’s Ark 
Party for Children for 3 cents from 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 











When my bracelet got broken, _ 























































PERFECTION 
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makes Living Pleasanter ++- 


Housework Easier! 


ERFECTION Oil Ranges give 
you clean, odorless, instant 
heat! They bring 
ence,” modern beauty and new ease 


“city conveni- 


wherever they are used! They ban- 
ish forever the drudgery of han- 
dling wood, coal and ashes .. . of 
making, tending and banking fires! 
And because PERFECTION heat 
is controllable you get the exact 
degree of heat you want from each 


burner—for better cooking results! 


Because of our war production we 
can only supply a limited number 
of PERFECTIONS for the most 
essential civilian needs. But after 
Victory ALL can enjoy them! So 
put PERFECTION in your plans 
for better living—now! PERFEC- 
TION quality will well reward you. 


If you have or can secure an oil 
Range or Heater Ration Certificate, 
by all means see your Perfection 
dealer. He may have just the model 


you want. Every PERFECTION 


-S PERFECTIONZ. 


OIL RANGES AND HEATERS 

STOVE COMPANY 

7769-C Platt Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio ~ a 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS... AND KEEP THEM! 


PERFECTION 





made for essential civilian use now 
is pre-war in quality! © 


PRESENT PERFECTION USERS: 
It’s your patriotic duty to make 
your present PERFECTION 
Ranges and Heaters last until Vic- 
tory. The best way to do this is to 
use only genuine PERFECTION 
wicks and parts. Very often the 
replacement of an inexpensive 
part will restore original burner 
performance to your present 


PERFECTION! 


PERFECTION-MADE HEATERS 
... for Better Living! 


Perfection-made Heaters will 
keep your whole house 
warm and livable in 
wintertime—no need to 
“hole up” in the kitchen 
for warmth. No fuss, 
bother, ashes or dirt 


with PERFECTION! 
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oldsters and youngste 
cleans the teeth effecti 

































pensive—a package w 
will provide many w 


BAKING SODA 


O.: Baking Soda is an 
excellent dentifrice for 


ARM & HAMMER 


rs. It 
vely, 


helpsbrightenthem totheir 
natural color. It leaves an 
after-taste that makes the 
mouth fee/ freshened and 
cleansed. It is among the 
dentifrices acceptable to 
the American Dental Asso- 
ciation Council. It is inex- 


hich 
eeks 


of brushings for the whole 
family, costs but afew cents. 


















CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, 






Bird Cards. 


inc. 
N.Y. 


Please send me FREE BOOK describing 
uses of Baking Soda; also a set of Colored 
(Please pnni name and address) 


L-72 
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2883—Softly puffed raglan sleeves and the snug doll-like 
waistline make this smooth frock a favorite for ’round-the- 
clock wear. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards. 









2914—Smart two-piecer for those who like the look of a 
suit but the light feeling of a dress. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 
4% yards 39-inch fabric. 


2905—Your youngster will get plenty of sunshine and 
look cute as a butterfly in this adorab!e pinafore. Sizes 2 to 
10. Size 8, 2 yards 35-inch material. Applique included. 





2917—Child’s ensemble of coat, hat, and dress. The coat, 
not illustrated, is cut with modifiedraglan sleeves attached 
to yoke, to harmonize with the dress. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 
3, 4. Size-2, coat and bonnet, 1% yards; dress, 13@ yards. 


Or” SF ; 
ga , a 4 
y Ps —_ SS 
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2859—The clean-cut look of this tailored classic is em- 
phasized by the buttons from collar to hem and the slim 
belted waistline. Size 14 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards material. 


2876—Crisp and cool as a cucumber, and as new and fresh 
as the morning ... . you'll like this simple dress with its 
button-on shoulder cape. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16,3% yards 
35-inch material. 


2892—The dress for graduations and other festive occa- 
sions. It is equally pretty as a street length frock. Sizes 11 to 
19. Size 15, floor length, 5% yards material. 


2814—Tiny butterfly sleeves and ruffled scallops on a sweet 
dress for your little girl. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 4, 154 yards 
fabric; 3% yards binding. 


2584—This time it’s the soft classic with a gathered skirt 
designed to flatter your figure, Simple to make. Sizes 10 to- 
20. Sizes 16, 3% yards fabric® 





2884—A pretty fitted pinafore dress, perfect to wear in 
and about the house. Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 
35-inch fabric; 3 yards binding. 




















ALL PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH 
To order, see coupon on page 35. 
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“ting PREVENT? ‘4 
Kerr Mason Caps fit all Mason \ 
Jars. Just tap the lid with a spoon 
... hear the “Ring of Safety” that 
means perfect seal... prevents 

spoilage, saves money. 


FREE KERR HOMEMAKER! 
24 padges...canning instructions, 
time tables, recipes...174 ways 
to serve home canned foods... 


PLUS 100 gummed labels. 


Write Kerr ye 
Mason Jar Co. 
Dept. 281 

Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma 














KEROSENE RANGES 


GLASS DOOR 


BOSS RANGES 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
hey are attractive in design and 

sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 

Burners provide economical cooking 

heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 

odor. Perfectly safe. 

Visible baking saves food, fuel and 

worry. 

Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 

Portable Ovens are also available. 


BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





FREIGHT PAID 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT CO, 
Box 70, Station F., Atlanta, Georgia 
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FLANAGAN 





How to make smoother 


in automatic refriger- 
ator or hand freeze! 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
light cream, top milk, or eve? 
whole milk. Easy ... no ess 
no cooking. Readily digest! 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists 


JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


=~ — FREE TRIAL OFFER raha 

*“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 56 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. ¥. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package “| 

**Junxer’’ Renner TaBcets end Reciper te 













































WHY CHILDREN 
OFTEN HAVE TROUBLE 
WITH LAXATIVES 


ae 
Too a rong 


fF Forcing a child 

4 § to take a harsh, 

_* bad-tasting laxa- 

tive is such need- 

less, old- fashioned punishment! A 
medicine that’s too strong will often 
leave a child feeling worse than before! 


Oyners are 
Too Mild - 


A laxative that’s 

too mild to give 

proper relief is 

m4 just as umsatis- 
es mei factory as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 


EX-LAX © 
| the Happy 





—Treat the Children to the —— 


‘HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It's America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for grown-ups as it is for 
children. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 


As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
= Chocolated Lavative 


QUICKER MEALS 


.»- and Better Ones 








With the new Burpee Pressure Pan— 


BACKACHE 


A Common and 
Distressing Ailment 
By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


ne rn more common now 


than in former years?” 


Yes. At present, the frequency of 
low back pain and its persistency 
makes it more of an important medi- 
cal problem than formerly. This may 
be so because our modern way of 
life is responsible for these three of 
the most common causes: postural 
strain as a result of long hours of 
standing or wearing too-high or too- 


‘low heels; overweight; and sleeping 


on a sagging mattress or one that is 
too soft. The treatment of backache 
from these causes is obvious: Wear 
the right kind of shoes, correct or 
support fallen arches with braces or 
specially built shoes; sleep on a hard 
bed (putting a board between the 
mattress and the springs will often 
give relief); if a person is too fat and 
the stomach sags too much, proper 
exercises and a reducing diet (pre- 
scribed by physician) are indicated. 

Severe backache may be due to 
sudden injury which strains the mus- 
cles and ligaments; such an injury 
may also cause a protrusion into the 
spinal canal of one of the disks which 
are located between the vertebrae, a 
condition often relieved by a surgi- 
cal operation. 


“Are underlying diseases also re- 
4 
sponsible?” 


Underlying diseases are responsi- 
ble for a large percentage of back- 
aches. Impaired muscles following 
infantile paralysis, a congenital 
weakness of back muscles, and ar- 
thritis are common causes. In 
women, at the time of the meno- 
pause, there is often backache along 
with arthritis. Tumors in or about 
the backbone which may be due to 
new growths of the bone, nerves, ab- 
cesses, or infections such as tubercu- 
losis or syphilis, can result in back- 
ache; and referred pain from the ab- 
dominal or pelvic organs, or disease 
elsewhere in the central nervous sys- 
tem is also a source of trouble. 


“Suggest treatment and preventive 
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~ Seorching or Freezing... 


dil nents: aie, tls 


When you shoot. Winchester 
weatherproofed ammunition you 
know that it will perform proper- 
ly, regardless of scorching heat or 
frigid temperatures. 


Weatherproofing is an added pro- 
tection that guards against. the 
effects of humidity, heat and cold. 
Another reason why Winchester 
ammunition has proved its de- 
pendability in hot jungle areas, 
as well as in extreme sub-zero 
temperatures. 


When sporting ammunition is 
again available you will want to 
get Winchester shotshells and 
cartridges. Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


WINCHESTER 


THE AMMUNITION THAT’S WEATHERPROOFED 


SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS + BATTERIES 


SHOTGUNS 


INDUSTRIES 
Lis 


RIFLES CARTRIDGES 


RADIATOR TUBES - 


ROLLER SKATES 





the only Pan with the SAFETY SEAL MEMORIALS $14 UP 
est Genuine Marble and Granite, Freight 
paid. Guaranteed. Write for Free Ca 
SAVE. wait. 8. Marble & Gres 
Company. A-32. Oneco. Florida. 


Good For 
Over 100 Years 


measures.” 
* 


Swiss Steak 


in 12 Minutes 
. 


Chicken 


in 20 Minutes 
- 


For persistent backache, a doctor 
should be consulted as the pain may 
be due to a serious underlying dis- 
ease or to conditions where a change 
of work or habit is needed. Preven- 
tive measures should begin in child- 
hood: Flat feet should be corrected 
by exercises and by shoes which sup- 
port the arches; malnutrition and 
rickets should be prevented by a 
proper diet; and proper care should 
be given to the teeth. 





ce oe 
ly caused skin itching? 
rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35¢ 


= GRAY’S OINTMENT 


UNGUENTINE 
For SUN 


Green Peas 


in 1 Minute ® Destroys JOHNSON GRASS, EA GRASS, 


NUT GRASS and all other 

® Kills roots—prevents p> -ahien — 

® Non-Poisonous. Easy to use—apply la dry 
form, or as a spray. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 2 Bound Brook, N, J. 














—These are a few examples of Burpee 
speed. And when you eat them, you’ll 
admit nothing ever tasted more appetiz- 
ing, with all flavor and juices intact. 

Easy to use, easy to clean, non-porous, 








ligent stock odorless—this 4-quart aluminum Pressure 
este Pan is well worth waiting for. 
E JOIN OUR PRIORITY CLUB 
r + aged ag toa rene option ag one A as 
e first pans made, at war’s en nyone k Ch é 
her Write for details and Free Circular can M a e eese home 
efriger 
freezer CAN SEALER ©. =get extra money FREE 
delicious rie het me Bm for surplus milk BOOK 
ets wit Can Sealers Since 1917 FREE 


- ft honite tells’ ho 
ev farm authority s how 
0. simple to make delicious cheeses—de- 


no eggs 
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A REAL BURN REMEDY! 
Relieves pain... fights infec- 
tion... promotes healing. At 


all drug stores. 
A Norwich ProJuct Sp 
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OLD ELIABLE EYE WASH 
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ly, More 
Peanuts 


Per Acre! 


The Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion reports that dusting 
peanuts with Copper Sulphur 
resulted in ONE-THIRD more 
nuts per acre and TWICE as 
much hay! 


Use 
TENNESSEE 
COPPER SULPHUR 
DUST 


Write us for free bulle- 
tins about Tennessee 
Copper Sulphur Dust! 


The Mark of Quality 


sar 


Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Ga. - Lockland, Ohio 
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| HAND-COLORED 
\ IN OIL COLORS 


Rich bronze. sepia- 
tone enlargements 
on heavy velvet fin- 
ish paper and hand 
colored in oil. Just 
send your negative 
and SOc for each en 
largement 


WORLD’S LARGEST KODAK FINISHERS 
DEPT. P. F. SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 








Improved Super Drill Grinder 


Sharpens round shank drills from 3-32” to 1 1-16” 
diameter. GRINDS OLD DRILLS LIKE NEW IN 

4 DIFFERENT DRILL POINT 

ANGLES. GRINDS SHORT, 
MEDIUM AND LONG TWIST 
DRILLS FROM i,” UP TO 
11” LONG. FOR HAND OR 
POWER GRINDING WHEELS. 


FARMERS GRIND THEIR 

DRILLS LIKE FACTORY IN 

25 SECONDS. Gives perfect 

center and clearance. Saves 

Drills, time and money. Ne 

should be without the 

Super Drill Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or 

money back. The grinder that gives a rounded point! 

Mall check or money order with printed address. Your 

SUPER DRILL GRINDER will come by return mail, 
postage paid. Only $2.95. 


CRANDALL MFG. CO. 


Dept PF-6, 1512 W. Slauson, Les Angeles 44, Calif. 


Drill afte grading 
a, 
~ 
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You'll Want a Cannery 


(From page 16) several hours to 
accomplish at home. ... A power- 
grinder will turn out a year’s sup- 
ply of sausage meat in an after- 
noon—a three-or-four-days job with 
a hand grinder in the kitchen. 

While at work everyone jokes, 
gossips, exchanges recipes. Tifose 
who get through first help others; 
then everyone joins in cleaning up 
the place. By late afternoon the cars 
start homeward, each laden with 50 
to 300 cans. 


~~ 

Last year 6,000 of 
these community 
canneries were going 
from coast to coast, 
with North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee 
leading in numbers. The 2,950 of 
these that reported in a 1943 survey 
made by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture accounted for 30,000,000 
cans put up by 416,000 families. 

Community canneries, particular 
ly in rural areas, are proving invalu- 
able in the war against malnutrition. 
“They have made millions of our 
people realize that proper preserva- 
tion of food is as necessary for 
health and fitness as sufficient pro- 
duction and variety,” says Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, director of Georgia’s voca- 
tional education service. 

State education heads in Georgia 
have utilized community canning to 
teach farm families, especially 
grown-ups who clung to old notions, 
the amounts of various foods needed 
per year for adequate nutrition, and 
the acreage required to produce 
them. They require all students who 
will be teachers of agriculture or 
home economics to take courses in 
the operation of canneries and food 
plants. As a result, Georgia has more 
teachers who can do the whole job, 
from stoking boilers to sealing cans, 
than any other state. Thousands of 
her farm men and women are almost 
equally competent, through practical 
experience and what they’ve learned 
at night classes for adults. 


These States 
in Lead 


One of these 
classes is in Pick- 
ens County, 
where 649 fami- 
lies processed 167,000 cans of food 
in one season, and where 36 such 
classes were held during February 
and March. There may be 40 farm- 
ers and their wives at a typical meet 


Needs of a 
Family of Five 


ing. Everyone takes part in lively 
discussions of what’s best to plant, 
desirable methods of cultivation, and 
Similar topics. There are helpful ex- 
changes of experiences. Food values 
come in for major attention. Every- 
thing pertains, in one way or other, 
to following carefully worked-out 
charts showing the annual food needs 
of a family of five. 


FOOD NEEDS OF A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Milk 450 gallons 
Butter 125 pounds 
Other fats 200 pounds 
Eggs 150 dozen 
Poultry Ibs. dressed 
Pork 450 pounds 
Beef 200 pounds 
Lamb and fish 30 pounds 
Tomatoes 150 pounds 
Leafy, green and yellow veye * 

tables 366 pounds 
Other” vegetables 520 pounds 
Dried beans, peanuts and 

field peas 75 pounds 
Watermelons and -antalonpes % acre patch 
Cane syrup 


20 gallons 
Other sweets 100 pounds 
Fruits 


780 pounds 
Cornmeal and grits 10 bushels 
Wheat 


15 bushels 
frish and sweet potatoes 780 pounds 


In the winter farm 
families make use of 
the canneries to put 
up meats. I watched 
a father and son go about this busi- 
ness of slicing, sawing, trimming and 
processing. In four hours the job 
was finished, the place cleaned, and 
big cans of roast beef, steaks, stew- 
meat, and soup stock had been load- 
ed into the family car. The cost was 
around 6 cents a can, but no cash out- 
lay would have been necessary if 
they had chosen to pay in “toll”— 
leaving a small part of what they 
canned for use in school lunches. 
This method of payment has proved 
a boon to many a household during 
hard times. 

It’s interesting the way the men- 
folks have taken to this community 
eanning idea, especially to the proc- 
essing of meats. “At home I never 
noticed them eager -to help,” said 
one smiling woman. Last year in 
the Hinsdale community-cannery 
some of the town’s leading mer- 
chants and professional men actual- 
ly commandeered the plant for Fri- 
day evenings to can chickens. They 
wouldn’t let a woman in! 


Some Pay 
in Toll 


Clemson Hints for May-June Farming 


(From page 20) farmers should 
also get together on plans to enlarge 
hatchery supply flocks to meet the 
growing demand for hatching eggs; 
the hatcheries can’t find in South 
Carolina or elsewhere the needed 
eggs, for which they gladly pay a 
premium. 

Extension Forester W. J. Barker: 
When it’s too wet to plow, cut some 
pulpwood—but only crowded, defec- 
tive, or low-quality trees. Your coun- 
ty agents or the nearest extension 
or state forester can arrange for the 
wood to be picked up at your farm, 
and can give specifications and 
prices. 

From J. M. Napier, extension AAA 
agent: Remember AAA’s vendors in 
each county now offer farmyard de- 
livery of lime, AAA paying 80 per 
cent of the cost of the delivered lime. 
So with terracing: AAA assists with 
a payment of 80 cents per 100 linear 
foot of terrace constructed And 


there are nine other AAA opportuni 
ties, Napier emphasizes. 


“We must produce 
Rules for and sell the kind of 
Good Milk milk you would like 

to have your own 
child drink,” says C. G. Cushman, 
veteran dairy extension specialist, 
who says these rules will insure this: 


1. A clean cow (brushing her flanks, wip 
ing off her udder). 

2. Milking with clean hands. 

3. Straining milk immediately 

4. Cooling it quickly. 

5. Cleaning the utensils. 

6. Rinsing with chlorine water when ready 
to milk again. 


He especially urges providing 
three to four tons of silage per cow 
(corn or sorghum and Biloxi beans, 
or other sources), and 1/3 to 1/2 
acre of grazing per cow plus 1 ton of 
bright green-cured and leafy legume 
hay to complete roughage program. 





oR PORTERS 


ANTISEPTIC OIL 


MR. HOGG: 
“Oh my back! Oh my hide! { got caught 
ender the gate, cut myself on some 
barbed-wire, and tore my shoulder on 
a nail. | feel awful!’”’. 


MISS PIG: 
“Dr. Porter's Oil will fix you up. We'll 
tub some on your back, and soak it on 
some bandages for your cuts. | bor- 
cowed this bottle from the bess!” 
Sure enough—when your barn’s a hos- 
ital, keep plenty of Dr. Porter's Oil on 
pied. Veterinaries recommend it. Good 
for minor barbed wire cuts, bruises, 
halter burns, scalds. Can’t blame the 
ene for using it too. Use exactly as 
irect 


The GROVE LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Makers of GROVES COLD TABLETS 














REGISTERED ABERDEEN -ANGUS 
BULLS AT FARMER’S PRICES 


We offer well-bred, deep-bodied Angus 
bull calves—The kind farmersl ike. Sons 
of General 16th of MacMor and other 
outstanding herd sires available. We 
also have young Hampshire boars 
and Guernsey bull calves for sale at 
Farmer's Prices. 

ANGUS & GUERNSEY * HAMPSHIRE 

CATTLE HOGS 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS 4. ISLAND 
F. 2 BA. Jr. PLANTATI ON Vauecees 














Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE FEETH 


Do ialse teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline-(non-acid) powder to sprinkle 
on your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set 
Gives confident feeling of security and added 
comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. Get FASTEETH today at any drug store 





KILLED SURE 
... this easy way ! 
. AVENARIUS x 
— CARBOLINEUM 
once a year in poultry house to 
kill and keep out Mites, Blue Bugs, etc > 
Preserves wood. Stops term tes Free booklet lk 


CARBOLINEUM Ca. Dept. 10. MILWAUKEE. Wis. 





OTTAWA Post Hole Driller 
A high speed, one-man driller 


equipped with fast new type 
auger. For any row crop tractor. 
Zasy to operate from driver's 
seat. Make big money doing cus- 
tom digging. Fully guaranteed. 

Write for details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Ottawa, 


622 im St. Kans. 





TANKS OR TRACTORS? 


BOTHI! The money you invest in 
War Bonds buys tanks for the boys 
today—tractors for you tomorrow! 
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Today, when man-hours are so 
important, it pays to use an 
efficient insecticide you can de- 
-| pend on. For over a decade 
farmers have been getting suc- 
cessful results with ALORCO 
CRYOLITE. 


ALORCO CRYOLITE 


is Proved Effective 


for Control of Insects on 


Tomatoes Cabbages 
Beans Potatoes Sugarcane 
Tobacco Peppers 


Cotton Soybeans Peanuts 


Lima Beans 


ALORCO CRYOLITE is ece- 
nomical to use, for it is chemi- 
cally controlled all through pro- 
duction to assure a uniform 
particle size that gives maxi- 
mum coverage and greater ad- 
hesion. It is fluffy, free-flowing 
and harmless to most foliage. 
There is negligible abrasive 
action on spraying or dusting 
equipment. 

Ask your dealer today for 
the free folder which tells you 
the many advantages of spray- 
ing or dusting with ALORCO 
CRYOLITE, and fully de- 
scribes application methods. 
If he does not have this folder, 


write direct for your free copy. 
ALUMINUM ORE CoMPANY, sub- 
sidiary of ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1968 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Keep Growing 
As Long As 
You Live 


Our June Sermon 














REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


OW and then one gets some good 
news. Old ideas often crumble in 
the presence of new facts. I am 
thinking now of an ancient saying 
which has been too often repeated, 
and too often believed, “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” This 
was usually interpreted to mean that 
the oid can’t learn anything new 
—as if people had to be like dogs! 
Now Dr. Frank H. Freeman .of the 
University of California challenged 
this old adage. He gave fifteen-min- 
ute radio examinations to 2,331 per- 
sons whose ages ranged from 10 to 
90 years. He then carefully graded 
all these persons by a scorecard with 


| a maximum or “perfect” score of 40 
| points, and here’s what he found: 


1. Persons 20 to 40 years old averaged a 
fraction under. 30 points. 

2. Over 40 averaged a half point higher. 

3. The oldest group, aged 70 to 80, rated 
about equal with the younger group com- 
prised of persons under 20 years old. 

“The true importance of this 
test,” Dr. Freeman thought, “is the 
similarity of scores among all age- 
groups.” “The results indicate,” he 
said, “that the average person’s in- 
tellectual capabilities do not decline 
after he is 40, if he uses those capa- 
bilities. ‘The average person may 
show a little decrease in speed per- 
haps, but in real intellectual accom- 
plishments no substantial decline is 
indicated. The results should be 
particularly encouraging to those 
nearing the twilight of their lives.” 


@ This experimental study has les- 
sons for all people. It should make 
them “perk up,” no matter what may 
be their calendar ages, and make 
more of the rest of their lives. And 
if it be true of our minds that they 
may be kept growing and creative al- 
most to the last day of our lives, how 
much more is this true of our moral 
and spiritual character. 


Yesterday I met a dear friend, a 
minister whom I have admired for 
30 years. At 70 he was retired. He 
asked for some small church which 
no one else wanted. He has had that 
church for almost twenty years. He 
is still vigorous and alive. He said, 
“Holland, the way to keep young is 
to find new lines of thought. I have 
enough ‘new things laid out for my- 
self for another hundred years.” 


@ Long, long ago, a thoughtful man 
who watched human beings pretty 
closely, said: “The path of the just 
is as a shining light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect 
day.” There is a pretty definite 
limit set for our physical growth, 
though we may increase and prolong 
our physical strength by wise living. 
There may even be a limit to the 
things that the normal mind can re- 
tain. But I believe that there is no 
limit set to the growth of our souls. 
When Christ enters into the mind 
and heart of anyone, the possibilities 
of our enlargement and perfection 
become practically infinite. To the 
best person alive it may be said, “It 
doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, but we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 

Let us thank God that “eternity 
has been set in our hearts” .. . that 
Love, as revealed in Christ, is in- 
finite .. . and that for all of us there 
is a chance ahead to grow more and 
more into the likeness of Christ. 


Remington Sportsman 3-shot 
tol di g h tg and long 
range Remington Express shells. 





PAPER PACKS 
A WAR PUNCH 
—SAVE IT! 


Kleanbore, Express, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed and Sportsman are Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off.; Core-Lokt is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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3 WITH ONE SHOT! This 
painting was made from an ac- 
tual photograph of a man bag- 
ging three mallards with one 
shot. Maybe you’ve been lucky 
—and had a similar experience, 
Speaking of that, we hope the 
day is not far off when we can 

again supply Remington shot- s 
guns and rifles, Remington Ex- ° 
press and Shur Shot shells, Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed 22’s with 
Kleanbore priming, and Rem- 
ington big game cartridges with 
soft-point Core-Lokt bullets 
Right now, we are producing 
military materiel. If you'd likea 
free, full-color enlargement of this 
renting. write to Remington 
ompany, Inc., Dept. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. os 





















































“Tf It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 































“SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


Muscular Aches and Pains ° Stiff Joints + Bruises 





Whal you NEED 
AN’S LINIMENT 
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4IGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Baiteries 


“What’s eating you? Ain’t you never 
seen a Cocker Spaniel before ?” 


oe 








It’s nota duty —it’s a privilege 
to buy War Bonds! 


“EVEREADY” flashlight batteries are 
“all-out” for war. Practically our en- 
tire production goes to the Armed 
Forces and essential war industries. 
Naturally this creates a scarcity of 
these dependable batteries forcivilians. 

However, you can look forward to 
getting all the “Eveready” batteries 
you want after the war. And these will 
be improved batteries, engineered to 
give you extra dividends in service 
and efficiency. 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
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GUERNSEY INCOME 


_ The GUERNSEY Brand and Breed 
is the farmer's assurance of future income. Read 
~ How The American Guernsey Cattle Club Helps 
To Make Breeding Fascinating and Profitable”. 
This valuable FREE booklet will pay you divi- 
dends. Send Now! 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
270 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 





DON’T FLIT FROM COW TO COW 
Heavy milkers fill up the cans quickly — Heavy 
give you the most for your labor— Heavy 
milkers are always 
cashecd teimetscows | tree 
t le 
aot pe tea pend ik, | ILLUSTRATED 
ers to be found. JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 


© HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Bex 2031 





jarble and Granite Memorials 

sting beauty. Overall size, height 30 

in., width 16 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. A18, Atianta, Ga 





YOU GO 
OUTDOORS 


Take along 
YOUR OWN 


nO ; 
Sant OOL 
atant, DRINKING WATER 
Yes, EAGLE BRAND Processed 
as DRINKING WATER BAGS really keep 
water cool — thru’ Nature’s cooling principle, 
EVAPORATION. Convenient and itary, by 
actual test keeps water degrees. cooler than or- 
dinary jugs, kegs, etc. Made of 100% Southern 
cotton ‘as, with thing to break or ad out 
of order. NOT A WARTIME SUBSTITUTE, 
as water bags proved in West for 50 years. Top 
removes for easy filling, cleaning; handy hard- 
wood carrying handle; rope loop to hang UP (on 
stake, post, etc.) away from dust and dirt. Thau- 
sands in use by soldiers. Perfect for cotton work- 
ers. Sold at hardware and farm stores $4 00 


everywhere on MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE. 2 gal. size only 

EAGLE BRAND 
DRINKING WATER BAG 

@. WENZEL TENT & DUCK CO., ST. LOVIS 4, MISSOURD 


Aiway 











Country Things 


T° SLIP AWAY to the strawberry 

patch before breakfast and eat 
great big berries and wash my toes 
in the cool morning dew... . I was 
raised in town and being a country 
boy just sends sheer shaking rapture 
through me. — Murray Draughon, 
Surry County, N. C. 


AT THIS TIME of year in Union 
County herds of Whiteface beef 
cattle go marching from well sod- 
ded pastures to the packing plant. 
The milkman every morning picks 
up well filled cans from our dairy 
cows to go to the cheese plant in New 
Albany. The cows come from the 
pasture with full bags of milk. The 
big gardens have newer, finer flow- 
ers than ever before and the health: 
building vegetables are delicious 
when grown in our own garden.— 
(Miss) Frances Raines, Union Coun- 
ty, Miss. 





It’s Time To— 


Write soldiers frequent short let- 
ters, not infrequent long letters. 
Plan to put son in vocational agri- 
eulture when schools reopen. 
Have timber sawed for those mid- 
summer repair jobs. 
Clean out cribs early and destroy 
grain weevils. 
Keep working for better. hospital 
facilities. 

_. Watch stored oats and wheat for 
heating. 
Let boys play ball Saturday after- 
noons. 
Give cattle abundant salt, water, 
shade. 
Form neighborhood gangs for har- 
vest. 
Poison cutworms with bran mash. 
Try to set all sweet potatoes soon. 
Move pullets into range shelters. 
Prepare for storing honey crop. 
Sow more forage crops for hogs. 
Check the tires for slow leaks. 
Take family on a June picnic. 

..Mow weeds around buildings. 

...Water mules between times. 

_-_Keep terrace channels open. 

...Put in that electric hay dryer. 
Be ready for the boll weevil. 

.. Plan now for a July 4 outing. 

__Disk stubble as grain is cut. 

__.Read the ads for new ideas. 

.. Get rid of tobacco worms. 

...Kill grass as it comes up. 
Repeat garden plantings. 
Beware of screwworms. 
Plant grain sorghums. 

...Save and bale straw. 

. Sell quality fruit. 

_..Mow the pasture. 

.—Sell old roosters. 





June Bible Readings 


HE 12 favorite books of the Bible 

among Progressive Farmer read- 

ers, given incompletely last month 
are as follows: 


New Testament—John, Matthew, Luke, 
Revelation, Acts, Mark, Romans. 
Old Testament—Psalms, Genesis, Proverbs, 


Ruth, Isaiah. 


Having had Luke in January, Mark 
and Psalms 1-24 in February, Prav- 
erbs in March, Matthew and Psalms 
25-38 in Ap?il, Acts and Psalms 29-33 
in May, we now recommend for 
June: 

June 1-16 inclusive—The 16 chapters of 

Romans. 
June 17-20—The four chapters of Ruth. 
June 21-30—Psalms 34 to 43 inclusive. 
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The widespread preference shown for Disston 
Hand Saws by carpenters and other saw 
users is a tribute to their fine cutting quali- 
ties. Records show many instances of 
Disston Saws that have been in use fora 
half century or longer. 

During the present shortage of tools, 
owners of Disston saws have been particu- 
larly fortunate. The fine quality of their 
saws has kept them serving well through the 
emergency and assures many more years of 
dependable service. 


CUT PULPWOOD AND SAWLOGS 
FROM YOUR WOOD LOT 


You can earn extra cash, and help Uncle 
Sam, too. More sawlogs and pulpwood are 
needed to win the war. Your county agent 
will tell you what to cut, how much to cut, 
where to sell it, and furnish other particu- 
lars. Get in touch with him at once. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


686 .Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Ask your Hardware Retailer for 
FREE copy of the Disston Saw, 
Tool and File Manual, or write to us. 
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SENSATIONAL KILLER! 


Po /\a 


INSECT KILLER PAINT 


PERFORMANCE 
GUARANTEED! 


388. 
ot S38: 








ARE YOUR LAYERS 


LAGGING / 


Give your birds a BOOST with 


B-ALFA-G! 


“aheExtra Fish Protein 

g rg Sea Food Minerals 
Vitamins A, B, D, & G 
ed 


Ae. choice or on your present fe 





Per day per 100 hens ‘- 
Supplies this extra “SEA POWER 


4 Write today for helpful poultry booklet 
and FREE information on B-AYa-G 


PHILIP R. PARK, Inc. 
Makers of ManAmar 
608 S. Dearborn iil. « San Pedre, Col. 
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WINCHESTER 


batteries give you light 


fail 


Since war began, Winchester 
batteries have helped get 
countless war jobs done. 
That’s why Victory is com- 
ing nearer. When the war 
is won, Winchester flash- 











Subscribers are invited to send us original 
jokes (preferred) or other jokes they like. We 
pay $5 for the one printed first each month, 
$3 for the next, $2 for the next, and $1 each 
for all others printed. 


“CHINESE POEM” 
For June, the month of weddings, I submit 
the following alleged “Chinese Poem” from 
a local paper: 


Nice night Settle down, 








lights and Winchester bat- 
teries will be available to 
you again. Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn., Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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UNUSUAL LIGHTS THAT 


HAVE SERVED MAN...In 
the dark days of Arctic winter the 


Eskimo, hunting seal for food, must 
search the ice for the seal’s ‘“‘breath- 
ing’ hole. And it’s barely the size 
of a penny! He uses a torch made 
of whale-blubber fat. Contrast this 
with the brilliant, bullet-fast light 
from Winchester flashlights and 
batteries. 
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In June— Happy man! 
Stars shine, ses 
Big moon. 

In park Another night 
On bench In June 
With girl Stars shine. 
In clinch. Big moon, 
Me say, Ain’t happy 
“Me love.” No more; 
She coo Carry baby. 
Like dove. Walk: floor 
Me smart— Wife mad, 
Me fast; She fuss; 
Never let Me mad, 
Chance pass— Me cuss. 

Get hitched Life one 

Me say, Big spat. 

*“O Kay.” Nagging wife, 
She say, Bawling brat 
“Wedding bells.” = Me learn 
Ring, ring At last 
Honeymoon Me too 
Everything Darn fast 


Mildred Fowler, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


SOLVING THE FARM PROBLEM 

A lazy farmer moved to town and said he 
was not going to work any more. “How are 
you going to make a living?” asked a neigh- 
bor. He replied that he had a cow and would 
live on the milk and buttter. “But how are 
you going to feed the cow?” “I won't have 
to feed her,’ he answered, “she sucks her- 
self.’ —Eunice Schulz, Burleson County, Tex. 


NEWS FROM WEDDINGS AND WIVES 


A professor was asked to give his defini 
tion of woman. After clearing his throat he 
began in a leisurely way: “Woman is, gener- 
ally speaking—” © 

“Stop right there, professor,” interrupted 
a masculine listener. “You'll never get any 
nearer to it than that.”—-W. F. Moody, Shelby 
County, Ala. 


Employer—Remus, did you go to your 
lodge meeting last night? 

Butler—Nossuh. We done postpone it. 

Employer—How is that? 

Butler—De Grand All Powerful Invisible 
Most Supreme Unconquerable Potentate done 
got beat up by his wife-—Auburn Dowdy. 


Daughter—Mother, how long does it take 
babies to talk? ° 

Mother—It takes them two years to learn to 
talk—and then takes them all their lives to 
learn to keep their mouths shut.—Gladys 
High, North Carolina. 


Jackh—Do you think any woman can keep 
a secret? 

Joe—Oh, definitely, my wife and | were 
engaged several wecks before | knew anything 
about it.—Hugh W. Phillips, Georgia. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 

(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 

Mose keep so full 
o booze — he 
mought wu’k at de 
fact’ry—but he sho’ 
wu’k fuA de likkuh 
sto’! 

Hit tek a heap o’ 
livin’ t’ mek a home 
—en hit sho’ tek a 
heap o’ farmin’ v 

mek a livin’! 

De ole ’oman ain’t nevuh give me no choice 
uv wu’k er fight”—I gits bofe! 

De good Marster mought give you a ldng- 
term credick, but de day come w’en you hatter 
pay up fuh all yo’ foolishment! 

Miss Lucy say de’s too many men all het 
up bout de right uv li’l nations an’ ain’ no- 
tice de rights uv dey own fambly! 

I knows de ladies got brains but dey sho’ 
does put some cu’ious lids on ’em! 
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Sterling SALT FOR EVERY FARM USE 
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IMPROVE HAY AND ENSILAGE— 


FAROE AL te GALT 
























Berrer HEALTH, more productivity... 
that’s what sa/t means to livestock. “White 
gold” many farmers call it, for its benefits 
to them are many. It helps cure hay, for 
example. brings out natural flavors. It 
gives grass silage better flavor, too...and 
wards off quick spoilage. 

To salt hay properly with pure Sterling 
Granulated Salt, use 10 to 20 Ibs. to a ton 
of hay. To a ton of leguminous ensilage, 
use 10 to 15 Ibs. of Sterling Salt. It pre- 
serves carotene content...slows fermen- 
tation. 


READY FOR YOU-THIS FREE 
HANDY FARMERS’ GUIDE! 


Here they are — full directions for using 
salt on the farm! How to improve hay 
and ensilage — how much salt livestock 
require for health. Directions for meat 
curing... recipes for pickles, sauerkraut, 
vegetable salting. Pius many helpful 
household hints. Your copy awaits you. 
Just fill out coupon below. 










Internatio, 
Dept, PF6's, tend, Company, Ine, 


Please se on, Pa, 
Handy on. free er 
ide for Far of your 





International Salt Company, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 





Fast relief for 


Lameness due to: 


Fresh Bog 
Spavin 


Windgall Sore Shoulder 





Farmers know there’s nothing so 
good as Absorbine for lameness due to 
shoulder gall, puffs, strains, bruises. 
A stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is nof a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. Absorbine never 
blisters or removes hair. It costs only 
$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE ~ 
that will prove its value many times. 
At all druggists. 


W. F.Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa—fastes' 
oiae, Cuts large, small I loge easiest way. Fas 
One m housands in use. 





OTTAWA MFG. co. D622 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 











OOD AGENTS mz 


ge veeers selling Pilavort 
nen Powders, household, and 
articles now OL 
Getting Bar ~hy— 


Gomese Outfit Offer. RUSH name quick. 
HO-RO-CO, 2724 Dedier, et Louls 7, Mo 


anticipated your wants. 
yourself. 


to read the Classified 
Ads in this issue. Some 
classified advertiser has 
Read them and see for 
Write for catalog and prices. 


DON’T FAIL 








pEnovoxil 


WINNING WEAPON 
against 


WHITE SCOURS 





, is the new Squibb prod- 
uct that is doing such a fine job in the 
control of white scours among calves. 
It may also be used as a preventive. 


Penovoxil Capsules are available at 
your druggistin packages of 12 at$1.00 
or bottles of 100ac $6.50. If your drug- 
gistisn’t stocked, send check or money 
order for prepaid direct shipment, 
but include your druggist’s name. 


For FREE BOOKLET, “Saving Calves 
from White Scours,”” write Dept. 
PFP-6, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veteri- 
nary and Animal Feeding Products 
Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y. 


* Penovoxil is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 





SQUIBB — « 
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i Yes, that’s what thousands of flock owners are doing . . . feeding SECURITY 
j GROWING MASH NOW — changing to SECURITY EGG MASH when 


their birds reach maturity ——-AND THEN collecting plenty of eggs in 
fall and winter! 

SECURITY Poultry Feeds are exactingly made from 
quality ingredients to help your birds produce to 
their fullest inherited ability . . . Start NOW to feed 
SECURITY. 


SE ITY . 


POUGERY’ FEEDS 


“The Highe Costs Less” 
















INC... KNOXVILLE. 5,_ 





TENNESSEE 













































GOLLY | 
CANT WORK 
WHEN THERE'S 


REDDY KILOWATT 


Your Electric Servant 


You get better crops when you feed growing plants 
proper fertilizers. You get nicer chickens if you feed 
them well. And you get better electric service all 
around your farm if you give Reddy Kilowatt adequate 
wiring. That means big enough wire, divided into 
enough circuits which carry plenty of convenience out- 
lets. With this kind of wiring Reddy has no trouble 


doing all the jobs you ask him to do. 











( CAROLINA POWER © LIGHT COMPANY ) 


Your Friendly Electric Service Company 














What’s New 


(From page 14) ...A recent sur- 
vey by the National Dairy Council 
disclosed that of 700 doctors, dentists 
and home economists polled, about 
55 per cent considered margarine as 
nutritious as butter, and 30 per cent 
considered it as tasty....A patent 
has been granted on a cream separa- 
tor that sterilizes the cream as it is 
separated. 


Milk production per cow in 1944 
was 4,578 pounds per year, with an 
average of 182 pounds butterfat.... 
The Oklahoma Experiment Station 
has succeeded in turning cockerels 
and old cocks into high-quality, fully 
fattened, market chickens with a 
bleached-out, milk-fed appearance by 
the addition of an estrogen (female 
sex hormone) to the broiler ration. 


With Farm Safety Week schedul- 
ed for July 22-28, it is well to ponder 
this fact: During 1943, accidents on 
the farm killed 17,200 and injured 
1,500,000, crippling 15,000 for life. ... 
A new jeep, known as the “agri- 
jeep,” to supply power for tractor- 





ing, trucking, and transportation, 
will be built as soon as Government 
regulations permit. . . . Senator Guf- 
fey has introduced a bill to give ev- 
ery discharged member of the Armed 
Services a year’s additional pay... . 
Farm wage rates now are the highest 


| in history. They are 335 per cent of 
the 1910-14 average and 10 points 











over the previous record of October, 
1944. 


There seems to be a disagree- 
ment between two departments of 
the Federal Government as to what 
should be done after the war with 
the synthetic nitrogen plants which 
have been developed for war pur- 
poses. The Department of Agricul- 
ture recommends that some of these 
plants should continue in operation 
to furnish fertilizer for U. S. farm- 
ers, and a bill sponsored by the 
American Farm Bureau has been in- 
troduced in Congress to provide for 
it. Meanwhile, the State Department 
is opposing the proposal because it 
would jeopardize the Chilean natural 
nitrate industry. ... Parity prices of 
farm products are the highest in 25 


«years, BAE says. 


The Farm Credit 
FCA to Handle Administration 
Surplus Land will handle for 

the Department 
of Agriculture the sale of surplus 
farm and forest lands. Farm loan 
associations are expected to serve 
as local contacts in handling sales. 
Government units, former owners, 
and tenants get first crack at the 
land. Then it is to be offered to 
veterans. It is not expected that 
veterans will get many of these 
farms. Reason: Former owners can 
buy at price paid by Government, 
less damage, plus improvements. 





OUR PLATFORM 


RICHER lands for every farm. @ A home 
of beauty, comfort and convenience for every 
family. @ A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in 
every home. @ Modern equipment for every 
worker. @ Club work and vocational training 
for every child. @ Every crop from purebred 
seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ 
Support of farm organizations, farm and home 
agents, and rural cooperative programs by 
every family. @ “Equality for Agriculture” 
in every form of legislation, taxation, and edu- 
cation—with “fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, fair profits for capital” as a 
constant objective of all government. © 
“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an im- 
portant cash income from cows, hogs, “or 
hens” as the business policy of every farmer. 
@ A love of country, community, of church 
and school and Sunday school, of country 
things and country sports and recreations, of 
books and music and art to enrich and en- 
noble life for every individual. 









OLD WHITE 
LEGHORN 
PULLETS 


ORDER NOW FOR DELIVERY DURING 
JULY, AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER 


The way to make good profits out of poultry 
is to keep your houses full the year ’round, 
It is a proven fact that you can raise my 4 
week olds with less feed costs and work dur. 
ing July, August and September than any 
other time of the year. 4 week olds put off 
during these 3 months practically raise 
themselves, they need little attention and 
grow into production just about the time 
your early Spring pullets hit the December- 
January slump. Following this plan is the 
closest approach to balanced egg production 
throughout the 12 months of the year. 





Full 4 Week Old Rice’s . Day Old 
White Leghorn} Specialized | White Leghom 
PULLETS | BROILERS| PULLETS 
$30": $A 95 1s gr 

Per Per Per 
100 100 100 
F.0.B. Sedalia | F.0.B. Sedalia} F.0.B. Sedalia 











ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 
All 4 week old pullets sent special handling 
Railway Express to nearest office—C.0.D. 
for handling charges. Day olds by express 
or parcel post. 100% live delivery—95% 
sex accuracy guaranteed. $1.00 per 100 
books order on 4 week olds—cash in full 
on day old pullets and broilers, 


FREE CATALOG Full of interesting and 
helpful information. Send name and address 
on a post card and say ‘Catalog’. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 221, Sedalia, Mo. 

















Sexed Chicks 
If Desired 





TRAIL’S END LABORATORY 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Save yourself that up hill climb. Start on 
the top by buying Trail’s End superior 
chicks. Large healthy vigorous, blood test- 
ed chicks from extra large high egg blood- 
ed breeders. Years of unequalled blood 
lines used in our breeding program. White 
Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hampshire 
Reds, R. I. Reds. A flood of testimonials 
for years we believe is really the best proof 
of results. 
OUR LOW PRICEs WILL 

SURPRISE YOU 
Please write for free record of results, true 
facts, very low pees. SEXED OR AS 

CHICKS. 











HATCHE 
Cockerels ....... $2.95 per 10v, ana up 
CED ndenecevas $7.95 per 100, and up 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm 
Gordonsville, Virginia 











THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all proud to call America “our country,” 
and rightfully so. Let’s make it more truly our 
country by investing our money in its future 
The way to do this is to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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ROCK X RED CROSS 
BARRED ROCKS 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
WHITE ROCKS 

R. 1. REDS 

WH. WYANDOTTES 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
BUFF ROCKS 


Twenty-seven years expert: 
We Aim to Serve You 
Well 


ence that have made us one 
of Virginia’s largest hateb- 
eries are the best guarantee 
of satisfaction we can offer. 
Try Birchett’s chicks— 
They're from flocks eareful- 
ly selected—all bloodtested 
for Pullorum—and frequent- 
ly improved by use of males 
from ROP pedigreed stock. 


—so although we hatch more 
than one million chicks annually, you are assured our 
personal attention to every detail. That is another rea 
son why Birchett chicks are money makers. 


th us. 
SEXED CHICKS 3002 ppciy “Sex. accuracy. 


Write Today for descriptive Folder and low 1945 prices 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 


Petersburg Virginia 





eg 2°7->) 


Your success is our success 
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May-June Poultry Suggestions 


By Cc. F. 


To a large extent 
the fullness of next 

= year’s egg basket 
: is being determin- 
ed now. This will 
depend largely on 
how good a job 
you do in growing 
out y our pullets 
this spring and summer. 





Give your pullets 
a chance. Provide 
an abundance of 
high quality grow- 
ing mash at all times in waste-proof 
feeders. Along with this, give grain 
or scratch feed daily. Some farmers 
provide two 6-foot feeders for each 
100 pullets on range, placing mash in 
one of these hoppers, whole oats in 
the other. Late in the afternoon 
scratch feed, composed of yellow corn 
and wheat, is given: This is a fine start. 


Don‘t Starve 
Pullets 


A third step in grow- 
Check ing healthier or better 
Sorehead pullets deals with dis- 

ease and parasite con- 
trol. Few poultry diseases can be con- 
trolled by immunization, but fowl 
pox (or sorehead) is one. Too many 
outbreaks of this disease occur in 
North Carolina every year, especi- 
ally since it is so easy to prevent. The 
answer is immunization. All young 
stock should be vaccinated when 
they are around 14 weeks old. Check 
on the job you do. Catch a few vac- 
cinated pullets in 7 to 10 days after 
vaccination and examine them for a 
“take.” If your job has been suc- 


- 


Geese Are Paying 
By ALICE WALTON 


® Geese are profitable because 
they require so little care . .° 
need no shelter to be cleaned 

. can be used as hoe hands, 
and can get almost their entire 
living from otherwise waste land. 


(GEESE bring excellent prices for 
breeding stock (they are good for 
breeding at least 10 years), and in 
the winter are in demand for food. 
Sold as green goslings, they are also 
in demand by high-class restaurants. 
They will give their feathers for pil- 
lows and feather quilts, and they are 
sturdy, healthy, happy, and gay. 


There are three povular 
Popular breeds: the Toulouse, a 
Breeds large gray goose which 

when mature weighs up to 
25 pounds; the Emden, a pure white 
g00se weighing up to 20 pounds; and 
the Chinese, both white and brown 
varieties, which weigh about 12 
pounds when fully grown. These are 
weights of ganders; geese weigh a 
liitle less. Raising should begin in the 


fall. That is, birds should be mated . 


then, although they will not begin to 
lay before January, with one gander 
to not more than three geese. They 
should be at least two years old, 
Preferably three. 

Eggs of young stock are frequently 
infertile and should be used for cook- 
ing. They are very large and while 
they taste almost exactly like hen 
eggs, they seem a little too coarse for 
eating. Geese hatched from the eggs 
of young geese should be sold for 
market. As the geese begin laying in 
cold weather, eggs should be stored 
in acool but not cold place and buried 


Extension Poultryman, N. C. State College 


PARRISH 


cessful and‘ good vaccine used, a 
“take” will be indicated by a swell- 
ing of the feather follicles or forma- 
tion of a scab where birds were vac- 
cinated. 


Recent experiments show 
Clean that at least 10 per cent of 
Range the feed bill can be saved 

by providing an abundance 
of young, tender, succulent green 
feed. Provide a clean green range 
for the pullets. A “clean range” 
means a range on which the clean- 
ings of the laying or brooder house 
have not been spread, and which has 
not been used by chickens during the 
past two years. Remember “clean 
range” does not mean a bare range. 
Almost any range for poultry can be 
improved if it provides some green 
grazing that is relished by poultry. 
A well sodded range is highly desir- 
able. 


A portable range shelter 
will supply some shade. 
However, its real purpose 
is to protect the pullets 
against harmful animals and to les- 
sen chances of birds becoming in- 
fested with worms. The range shel- 
ter is a very valuable piece of equip- 
ment and should be found on every 
farm where 100 or more pullets are 
kept. 

For additional information on 
grazing crops, vaccination, and how 
to build the summer range shelter, 
see your county agent or write to the 
extension poultryman, State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Prevent 
Worms 





in bran. 
weeks. 


They will keep about two 
It is better to use an incuba- 
tor for hatching, as hens seldom are 
broody early enough to take them, 
ana of course the goose does not go 
to sitting till she has laid her clutch 
of eggs, which ranges from 15 to 30. 


Goose eggs require 
Sitting Geese from 30 to 35 days 
Require Care to hatch. After the 

first week, they 
must be sprinkled daily with warm 
water and once a week soaked for 
about three minutes in warm water. 
They must also be turned daily, even 
when under a hen as they are too 
heavy for her to turn. Shelter the 
nest and remove eggs every day till 
she is ready to sit. Geese will not 
sit anywhere but in the nest they first 
make. Sitting geese are quite. violent. 

Goslings should be first fed when 
48 hours old. A mash of cornmeal 
and buttermilk is good. Do not allow 
them to get wet, even with dew, till 
they begin to feather out. 

Do not start plucking for feathers 
till geese are at least one year old. 
Better wait till they are two, as flesh 
is tender and likely to tear. Pluck out 
feathers on back, breast, sides, and 
abdomen, but none from under 
wings. Be sure feathers are “ripe,” 
that is, no blood in quills. Do not 
pluck near breeding season, nor later 
than October. Put a stocking over 
goose’s head to keep her quiet. 
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THESE FLIES ARE 
DRIVING ME NUTS. 


RELAX, SISTER, 
VLL FIX EM. 

















AHH! NO 


. SINCLAIR STOC 
FLIES. OF COURSE NOT. SINCLAIR STOCK 


SPRAY SHOOS ’EM AWAY. 




















WHY DON’T YOU ASK 
HIM TO ORDER SOME FROM 
HIS SINCLAIR AGENT? 


I WISH THE BOSS WOULD 
USE SINCLAIR STOCK 
SPRAY REGULARLY. 























Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for cata- 


logs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 
ing them be sure to say:—“I saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer.” 











WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 


WINSTON fea CHIX 


NORTH CAROLINA-U. S. APPROVED 























Strong, Healthy, Profitable Chicks. Bred for AAA AAA AAA 
Quick Growth, Egg Production, = 4 week ola Baby 
Fryer Production. Gaby Pullets Pullets Coekerets 
STANDARD GRADE 25 «+50 100 $16.00 $26.00 $3.50 
As Hatched .. $4. 00 %. 50 be 95 re 
Hampshire Reds }pullets a 25 9.50 95|Marti Leghorn Farm, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 
White Rocks Cockerels dip i ‘007.50 is. 95 
SELECTED GRADE 50 100 
Hampshire Reds (33, fatched #425 fae $14-3° |WEAVER’S ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
White Rocks Cockerels 4.25 8.00 14.95 Virginia-U. 8. Approved and Pullorum Tested 
Stronger and more easily raised. From 24 ounce up 
Order Direct—Will Ship C.O.D. eggs. Ship Mondays and’ Thursdays. 


100% live delivery. 
fostase prepaid. Per 100 


100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
8S. C. Englisn White Leghorns... ¥ 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Crosses. 13.00 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
Less than 100 add le per chick. $2.00 books” ‘orders. 
Winston-Salem North Carolina | sexed Chicks. Broadbreasted Bronze Poults. 
Weaver Eleetrie Hatehery, Box B. Stuarts Draft. Va. 
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Classif ied Ads 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 
be Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


aAnnnee~ 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


In Lunenburg County, Va.—Farms, lands without 
buildings, standing saw timber. With buildings and 
Flue Tobacco allotments; 63 acres, 155 acres. With no 
buildings: 10 acres, 20 acres, 27 acres, 30 acres, 114 
acres. Saw timber: 223 acres, estimated to cut 1% 
million feet. Liberal terms, descriptions and prices on 
request. Ned Hudgins, Nutbush, Virginia. 

Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and 
interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhere. 
Over thirty years experience. Write J _D. Newsom, 
Raleigh, North Carolnia. 


Strout’s Farm Catalog—Bigger than ever! 132 pages, 
1,263 bargains in 25 states from Maine to Florida, west 
to California and Oregon. Rock-bottom prices. Free. 
Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


_ Free catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest States. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. Uniteqg@arm 
Agency, 491-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St. Louis, Mo. 


175-Acre a acres under cultivation, 12 acre 
tobacco allotment; 4 dwellings, nineteen other buildings. 
Located five miles from Durham, N. y Price $12,500. 
K. B. Cole, Box 994, Chapel Hill, N. 

South Central Kentucky Blue oa Farms, reason- 
able. White burley tobacco section. Convenient terms, 
free catalogue. Bastin Real Estate, Science Hill, Ky. 


Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City, Virginia. 























Vegetable Plants 


Million Plants Ready — Cabbage: Wakefield and 
Dutch. Tomato: Marglobe and Rutger. Heading Col- 
lard. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 5,000, $10.00 
expressed. Porto Rico Potatoes and California Wonder 
Pepper, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 5,000, 
$15.00 expressed. J. R. “Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 

Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Broccoli, Onion, Lettuce, 
Brussel Sprout, Collard, Beets; all leading varieties— 

1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 

$12.50. Cauliflowe er, 100, $1.00. Potatoes, Sweet, 
Hot Pepper, 100, 50c; 500, $2.00; 1,009, $3.75 postpaid. 
Moss packed. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Millions Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Broccoli, Brussel 
Sprouts, Beets, Onion, Collard, Lettuce. all varieties. 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
5,000, $12.50. Potatoes; Sweet, Hot Pepper, 100, 50c; 
1,000, $3.50. Cauliflower, 100, $1.00. Good plants, moss 
packed. Courtland Plant Farm, Courtland, 

Nancy Hull and Porto Rico Potato Plants. Good 
strong plants. Grown from selected seed. All beds 
treated for diseases. Guaranteed to reach you in good 
condition. 100, 50c; 250, $1.00; 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.30; 
10,000 and over $2.10 per 1,000. F.O.B. Sharon. Robin- 
son Plant Farm, Sharon, Tennessee. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants— 
Special June Prices—50, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 4,000, 
$5.60; 6,000, $8.10; 10,000 and over $1.25 per thousand, 
No C.0.D. orders shipped at these prices. Remittance 
with order. 20 years growing and shipping plants. 
Leonard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn. 

















VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey, Ballhead, Golden 
Acre, Flat Dutch, and Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
I’lants. Stone, Greater Baltimore, Marglobe Tomato 
Plants. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Potato plants 
from certified seed, 360, $1.50; 500, $2. 25; 1,000, $4.00 
prepaid. Prizetaker Onion Plants, 50e hundred prepaid. 
California Wonder Pepper, 50¢ hundred prepaid. Pepper 
ready June 1st. Other plants ready now. Your orders 
will receive our personal and careful attention. Better 
prices on big lots. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Moore’s transplanted Tomato Plants—Earliana, Mar- 
globe, Beefsteak, Brimmer and Ponderosa, dozen 30c. 
Special, Climbing Tomato and vigor-vine wilt-resistant, 
and golden yellow Ponderosa, dozen 60c. California 
Wonder and Bullnose Sweet Pepper, Long red Cayenne 
and small Hot Pickling, dozen 20c. Btack Beauty Egg- 
plants, dozen 30c. Porto Rico Potato Plants from vine 
grown seed, $3.50 per thousand. We pay postage, but 
orders must be $1.00 or more. Moore’s Plant Garden, 
14 E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 'N. C. 

Millions Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Kallhead; Tomato: Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimore, Stone. 
Best varieties Collard, Onion, Beet, Lettuce Plants. 300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 

50 per thousand. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato; 
ed King and California Wonder Pepper—300, $1.50; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Expressed, $3.00 per 
thousand. Moss packed. Good plants guaranteed. 
Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Government Inspected, Certified Porto Rico and Louis- 
jana Copper Skin Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Baltimore, Rutgers, Bonnie Best Tomato Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Pimiento, Cayenne 
Pepper Plants — $1.50 thousand. Tomato and Pepper 
moss packed, fifty to bunch. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No orders ceepted under 1,000. Prices F.0.B.. No 
€.0.D. shipments. Dixie Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga.. 


Millions of Vegetable Plants—Tomatoes, ready for 
shipment May 15th: Earliana, Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
taltimore. Cabbage, all varieties. Onions: Sweet Span- 
ish, Prizetaker—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico. Pepper: California Wonder—500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 ,express collect. 
Moss packed. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. 

Certified Potato Plants—Red Velvet, $4.00 thousand; 
Red and Yellow Porto Rico, $2.25 thousand. Pepper: 
California Wonder, Ruby King, Hot Slim Cayenne; 
Black Beauty Eggplants, $2.25 thousand. Tomatoes: 
Rutgers, Break-o’Day, Bonny Best, Marglobe, Great 
Baltimore, New Stone, Red Rock, $1.65 thousand; 
10,000, $16.00; 300, $1.00; hundred, 50 cents. L. 
Sellers, Graham, Georgia. 

Improved Government Inspected ad treated Red and 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Rutgers, Pritchard, Bonny Best Tomato Plants, 
$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Pimiento Sweet 
Pepper, Long Red Cayenne, Amaheim Chilli Hot Pepper. 
Florida High Bush and Black Beauty Eggplants. 75¢ 
hundred prepaid. $2.50 thousand not prepaid. . c 
Page, Graham, Ga. 

Vegetable Plants — Tomatoes, varieties: Marglobe, 
Rutgers. Pritchard — $2.00 thousand. Cabbage: Copen- 
hagen, Flat Dutch, Charleston Wakefield—$1.59 thou- 
sand. California Wonder Pepper Plants—$4.00 thou- 
sand, or 60c hundred. Hungarian Hot Wax same price, 
White Crystal Wax Onion Plants—$2.00 thousand. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, 
Georgia. 

Tomato Plants, Master Marglobes; Certified Charleston 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch Cabbage; Iceburg Lettuce; Beets; 
Broccoli Plants. Delivered—100, 35c; 300, $1.00; 500 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 at $1.75. Bell, Pimiento, To- 
basco Peppers and Eggplants. Delivered — 100 Se; 
300, $1.20; 500, =. 50; 1,000, $2.50. Jamison “Plant 
Farm, Ridgeville, 8. C. 

Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, Rutger Tomatoes; Copen- 
hagen, Danish, Marion Market, Flats, Jersey and 
Sarton Cabbage; Onion and Beets—300, $1.25; 500, 
rd 1,000, $2.75 postpaid. Potatoes and Pepper— 

1. 50; 500, $2.00;.1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express 
Ry $2.50 thousand. All new plants. Charlie 
Joyner, Franklin, 

““Treated’’ Nanay Hall, Porto Rico, White Yam Potato 
Plants—100, 75c; 300, $1. as 500, $2.50;; 1,000, $4.00, 
Tomato—50, 60c; 100, $1.00. Eggplant, Sweet Pepper— 
40c dozen; 50, $1.00; 100. $1.50. Cabbage—40c hun- 
dred; 300, $1.00. Scarlet Sage, Snapdragons, Asters— 
40¢ dozen. All plants guaranteed and postpaid. Mrs. 
H. 8S. Fisher, Hebron, 

Plants—Spring Cabbage ready; all varieties. Toma- 
toes: Marglobe, Stone, Rutger, Baltimore, Earliana—500, 
o. ‘ab 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express col- 

t. ‘Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Pepper: Cali- 
eke Wonder—500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. 1, 000, 
$3.00 express collect. Good plants. Cobb’s Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

Tomato end Capen Plants, best leading varieties— 
200, $1.26; 500, $1.75: 1,000, $2.75. Porto Rico Sweet 
Potatoes ; hoot and Hot Pepper—100, 50c; 500, $2.50: 
1,000, $4.00 prepaid. Express collect—Tomatoes and 
Cabbage, $2.00 per thousand; Potatoes and Peppers, $3.00 
per thousand. Live delivery guaranteed. Irvin Blythe, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Lettuce, 
Beet, Broccoli, Brussel Sprout —300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,006, $3.00 prepaid. 5,000, $12.50 expressed. Peppers 
and Sweet Potatoes—100, Coes 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid. Express collect, $3.00 thousand. Caulifiower, 
$1.00 hundred. Virginia Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 

Millions Nancy Hall and er Rico Potato Plants. 
Delivered prepaid parcel post— $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. 
Prepaid express—$2.00 a ieee of 2,000 or more. 
Prompt shipment, good quality plants. Farmers Plant 
Co., Gleason, Tenn. 

Victory Garden Special—50 Wilt Resisting Tomato 
Plants, 24 Black Beauty Eggplants, 24 California 
Wonder Sweet Peppers, 24 Hots. 24 Perfecto Pimientos, 
postpaid $1.00. T. R. Sellers, Route 1, Carrollton, Ala. 


















































All varieties of Tomatoes, Cabbage, Onion and Beet 
Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $2.75. Porto 
Rico Potatoes and Sweet and Hot Pepper—300. $1.50; 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Express in lots of 
5,000 and more, $2.00 thousand. J. C. Joyner, Frank- 
lin. Virginia. 

Certified Potato Plants—Red Porto Ricos, $2.00 thou- 
sand; Early Triumphs, $3.00. Ruby King and Cali- 
fornia Wonder — Pepper, $2.00. Break-o’Day and 
Marglobe Tomatoes, $1.50. All hundreds 50c. Full 
count, orders filled. promptly. Arthur McNeal, Graham, 
Georgia. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Nancy Halls or Porto 
Ricos. Grown in open sunshine; strong, thrifty, well 
rooted. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25 delivered to you post- 
paid. We will not delay your order or charge any C.O.D. 
Fees on arrival. Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tenn. 

Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage Plants. Stone and Marglobe Tomato Plants and 
Sweet Pepper Plants—300, $1.15; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jimmie Mc- 
Clenney, Homeville, Sussex County, Virginia. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Beets, and Tomato 
Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $2.75. Sweet 
Potatoes and Peppers—300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. agg eg $2.50 thousand. Southern 
Plant Farm, Fyanklin, 

Improved Porto Rico, xia Copper Skins, Early 
Triumphs, Old Time Boons (Spanish), Bunch Perto 
Ricos—200, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25; 5,000, 
$15.00. Add postage, 10¢ exchange on checks. C. A. 
Dobbs, Gainesville, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants. Seed grown from vine 
cuttings and from Certified Seed. $2.50 per thousand. 
Norton Yams, $3.00 per thousand delivered by mail. 
Send cash with order. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marsh- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls. 
Millions ready May first. Guaranteed full count, quali- 
ty supreme. Twenty years experience. $2.75 per thou- 
sand. Shipped ventilated containers. Margrave Brothers, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, count and quality 
guaranteed — $1.40 per thousand. Copper Skin same 
price. Lots of 10,000, $12.00. Will meet any reliable 
growers competition. Quality Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Guaranteed best Jerseys, Nancy Halls, Porto Rico, 
Yellow Yams from treated seed. Strong healthy, care- 
fully packed. Prompt shipments. 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2.25. Fred Taylor. Gleason, Tenn. 

Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.40 prepaid postage. 2,000 or more express paid, 
$2.25 thousand. Quality plants, prompt shipment. Duke 
Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 

Nancy =. Porto Rico Potato Plants—500. $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50. No Arkansas, Mississippi orders ac- 
cepted. Lewis Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn 

Certified Plants—Porto Rico and Copper “Skin Pota- 
toes and Rutger Tomato Plants, $1.50 thousand. Vernon 
Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. 

Louisiana Copper Skin, Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
$2.50 thousand postpaid. Alabama Plant Co., Cull- 
man, Alabama. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions inspected—5,000, 
$7.50. Bristol Plant Company. Bristol, Ga. 

All varieties Tomato Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75 
postpaid. Malinda Holcombe, Courtland, Va. 

All varieties Tomato Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. 
Postpaid. Lena Holcombe, Courtland, Va. 


NURSERY STOCK 


World’s largest growers early bearing papershell 
Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Company. Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Smali fruits. orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries. 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 


Bulbs 


Dahlias—5 large prize, $i 00; 12, $2.00; 5 huge ex- 
hibition, $2.00; 12, $4.0 Prize winning Gladolus 
$2.00, $3.00 and $4. ‘00 aD List free. Add post- 
age, 10¢c exchange on checks. C. A. Dobbs, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 

Raise Bulbs for Profit. Tremendous demand. Market- 
ing Services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Fla. 


Flowers 


Moore’s Transplanted Asters (crimson or mixed colors), 
Snapdragons (crimson or mixed colors), Scarlet Sage, 
Red and Blue, Double White Fever-Few. Not trans- 
planted—Zinnias, large and small; Marigold, large and 
small; Carnation, Periwinkle; Annual Candy-tuft; Double 
Fringed Pinks; annual Sweet William—all 30c dozen, 
We pay postage but orders must be $1.00 or more. 
Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Flower Special—100 Glads, $4.00; 12 Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums, $2.00; 12 Foxglove or Canterberry Bells, 

2 Delphiniums, $2.00. Catalog. Clarksburg 
Floral Gardens, Clarksburg, Indiana. 

Chrysanthemums—Assorted collection of Intermediate, 
Pompon, Button, Single, Korean, Cushion types. 60 
unlabeled plants $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donalson- 
ville, Georgia. 

Ferns, six varieties, $1.50 dozen, Violets, five kinds, 
$2.00 hundred. Emperior Daffodils, Poeticus Narcissus, 
100, $2.00. George Penland, Ellijay, Ga. 

Geranium Cuttings, 12c. Mrs. 8. A. Pickett, Route 3, 
Asheboro, North Carolina. 


SEEDS 


For best quality and  prtens, write or see urs for ur 
supply of field and garden seeds. Scott Seed Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 



















































































Seeds 


Recleaned Seed—Improved Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, 
$2.75 bushel; Mixed Soybeans, $2.75 bushel; Rye Grass, 
$1.00 per 100 pounds. All seeds F.O. B. Princeton, N. 
C. Gurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 

Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces 50c; 
5 ounces $1.00; pound $2.75 postpaid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, North Carolina. 








; Beans 
Early Speckle Velvet Beans, $6.00 bushel. Jack 
Burch, Chester, Georgia. 





Clover 
Crimson Clover, $17.50 per 100 pounds. 
Co., Ine., Marshville, North Carolina. 


Kudzu 


Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures One planting last life- 
time. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
Qualifies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for “‘Facts About Kudzu’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Lespedeza 

Kobe Lespedeza $16.50 per 100 pounds, Korean $9.50, 
Common $35.00, Scarified Sericea $27.50, Kobe and 
Korean mixed about half and half $12.50. The seed are 
excellent quality in every detail and very much superior 
to the average. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 

The lespedeza crop is looking very very poor. Many 
thousands of acres have perished out for lack of rains. 
Buy your seeds now for next season. Stegall and Co., 
Ine., Marshville, North Carolina. 

No. 2 Common, Kobe and other varieties mixed, the 
best pasture mixture we have ever known, $12.50 per 
100 pounds. Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville. N. C. 


Peas 

Peas for Sale—Brown Crowder Peas, 22¢c pound; Mixed 
Cow Peas, 9c pound; Kobe and Korean Lespedeza Seed, 
ask for prices. B. E. Holbrooks, Stanfield, N. C. 

Offering sound recleaned Mixed Cowpeas, ten-twenty 
bushel lots. Samples available. William Gibbes, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Offering Dixie Brown Cream Crowders, $19.00 express 
paid hundred, bushel bags only. William Gibbes, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 


‘ 
Rye 
Abruzzi Rye, $2.75 per bushel. 
Marshville, North Carolina. 
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Baby Chicks 


New 1945 Prices save you money on Carney Chicky 
Order direct for immediate delivery. Barred, Buf, 
White Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes; Orpingtons 

0.45—100; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. Englis, 
White, Brown Leghorns, $10.45—100; Pullets. $21.9. 
Cockerels, $3.95. AAA grove non sexed chicks 1% 
higher; pullets 2c higher. i‘cavy Mixed (no sex gugp. 
antee) $8.45; Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4. 45, 
50 to 100 chicks add le per chick; 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.9 
books order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, cine 
tee 100% live delivery. Write for illustrated catalog 
and 1945 Record Calendar. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Let ‘‘Chicks of Distinction’’ 
proved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help you produce more 
meat and eggs—make real profits. Save time with thes 
big husky, better bred, high producing chicks that live, 
grow fast, mature early. Free new on Poultry 
Management helps you raise getter pullets or brojlers, 
Write for book and new catalog. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind. 


Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns—AAA grade pedj- 
greed sired. Large lopped combs. Great producgrs— 
Chicks, $7.90; Pullets, $12.90; Cockerels, $1.95. Also 
mammoth White Rocks, AAA grade. Bred for size, meat 
and egg production — Chicks, $7.90; Pullets, $10.90: 
Cockerels, $7.90. Also started four week old White 
Leghorn Pullets, AAA Grade, $24.95. Catalog free, 
Allen Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 

Order Salem Chicks Now. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks; Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, $12.95—100; 
Pullets, $15.95—100; Cockerels, $1 95—100. White or 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $11.95—100; Pullets, $21.95 
—100 Cockerels, $4.45—100. “AA” Quality Chicks 1% 
per chick less. 100% alive delivery. Raise an extra 
brood for extra profits. Order today. Salem Hatchery, 
Box 21. Salem, Indiana. 

Broiler Chicks — Hybrids and Pure Breeds. Fast 
growth, fast feathering. Also bred for high egg. pro- 
duction. 100% bloodtested. Reds, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Hampshires. Leghorns, Austra-Whites, Red-Rocks, 
Wyah-Rocks. and Leg-Rocks. AAA Grade, $8.95 per 100 
Assorted, $7.95. Guaranteed 100% alive. Free catalog. 
Our 17th year. Pleasant View Hatchery. Gerald. Mo. 


Riverside U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested Chicks 
from some of the best strains in America; Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns and all popu- 
lar breeds. Year Round chick service. Prompt ship- 
ments. Reasonable prices. Free catalog. Riverside 
Hatchery Box 105-C, Knoxville. Tenn. 

Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 
layers, quick maturing broilers. Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 prepaid. Big Type White Leghorns. $8.95; 
Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orningtons; 
Leg-Rox, $8.95. Free Catalog. Griffith’s Hatchery, 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missourt. 





from U. 8. - Indiana Ap- 




















Vetch 


Local grown Hairy Vetch, $15. og ad 100 pounds. 
Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Australorps; Minorcas, Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids; Sexed 
Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels; reasonable prices, 95% 
sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog, 
also new Free book on Poultry Management and 14 day 
protection guarantee. Place orders early and be sure of 
delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Buy Davis Chicks. ‘‘AA’”’ quality good oa, FOr 
immediate delivery. Barred, ——. Rocks, $10 
100; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.4 8. C. White, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10. 45— 1005 Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $345. ‘‘AAA* quality straight-run 
146ec per chick higher; Pullets 2c higher. Bargain lots 
—Heavy Breeds, $8.95; all Light Breeds, $8.45; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $7.45; Seconds (no sex or 
aceee guarantee) $4.75; Mixed Heavy Breed Cockerels 
$38.9. $1.00 books order, balance C.0.D. We pay post- 
age, * cuarantes, 100% live delivery. Write for catalog 
and free book ‘‘One Dozen Ways to Cut Costs.’’ Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 6, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Dubois Chicks— Order a for immediate delivery. 
Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$10.95—100; ‘Pullets $13.45; Cockerels $10.95. Big 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $10.95 — 100; 
Pullets $19.95; Cockerels $3.95. AAA grade non-sexed 
chicks 14%c more; pullets 2c more. Heavy mixed $8.95; 
Assorted Light Breeds $7.95; Heavy Mixed cockerels 
$8.75; Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. 50 to 
100 chicks add le per chick, 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 books 
order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
live delivery. Write for catalog, also 1945 Record 
Calendar. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 

See more profits with Seymour Chicks at these prices 
for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95 — 100; 
$13.95; Cockerels, $10.95. English White Leghorns, 
Anconas, $10.95—100; Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. 
AAA grade non-sexed chicks 1%c higher; pullets 2¢ 
higher. Bargain lots—Heavy Mixed, $8.95; Heavy Mixed 
(no sex guarantee) $8.45. Assorted Light Breeds $7.95, 
Seconds (no sex or breed guarantee) $4.45. $1.00 books 
order, balance C.0.D. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
live ‘delivery. Write for catalog and Free profit rec- 
ord calendar. Seymour Hathery, Box 54, Seymour. Ind. 

Conrad Chicks save money—Earn more profits at these 
new 1945 prices, for immediate delivery. Barred, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $10.95—100; Pullets, 
$13.95; Cockerels, $10.95. English White Leghorns, 
$10.95—100; Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy 
mixed (no sex guarantee) $8.45. AAA non-sexed chicks 
1%c mure; Pullets 2c more. Lots of 50 to 100 add le 
per chick; 25 to 50 add 2c. $1.00 books your order, bal- 
ance C.0.D. We pay postage. guarantee 100% live de- 
livery. Write for catalog and free book on_ cutting 
costs. Conrads Jackson County Hatchery. Box 16, 
Seymour, Indiana. 

Stouffer’s Chicks — U. 8S. Approved. Bloodtested 
Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $10.95; 
Pullets $21.95. White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; 
Wvandottes; Orpingtons, $10.95; Pullets $14.95; Cock- 
erels $11.90. Austra-Whites La pe Pullets $23.95. 
N. H. Reds $12.95; Pullets $16.9 ‘Cockerels, $13.95. 
AAA Matings 2c chick higher. OhAA R.O.P. Sired 
chicks 3c higher. Get complete prices. Heavy A. 
ed $7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 
Grove, Illinois. 

Neuhauser Chicks. Immediate delivery. U. 8. Ap- 
proved Pullorum Tested. Royal mating chicks, 200-341 
egg R.O.P. sired. Famous trapnest-pedigreed strains 
in New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Leg- 
horns, Reds, Wyandottes. Also Neuhauser chicks in 24 
breeds and crossbreeds. Can supply broiler chick regu- 
larly the year around. Reasonable prices. Free circu- 
lar. Write: Neuhauser Hatcheries, Inc., Box C, 
Napoleon, Ohio. 

White Leghorns—Tom Barron breeding. AAA grade 
pedigreed sired. World famous for size and egg laying 
ability. Unsexed, $7.75; Pullets, $12.90; Cockerels, 
$1.95. Also four week old pullets, $24.90. White Rocks, 
large type, husky Ozark breed, for meat and egg pro- 
duction. AAA grade—Unsexed. $7.75; Pullets, $10.90; 
Cockerels, $7.75. Windsor Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


Greensburg ‘‘Strain-blended’’ Chicks. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Orpingtons; Reds, 

—100; Pullets, $15.95 — 100; Cockerels, 2 

White or Brown Leghorns, $11.95—100; Pullets, $21.95 
—10; Cockerels, $4.45—100. AA" quality 1%4c less 
per chick. Livability guarantee. Order from ad. Greens- 
burg Hatchery, Box 28-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 

C.0.D. — Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island 
Reds: White Wrenteties; White Leghorns, $11.95 per 
100; Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100, plus postage. Write 
for prices on sexed chicks, Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 






































Schlichtman’s U. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 aa Leghorns. Rocks, Reds. Or 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.40; Assorted. $7 45 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free Catalog explain. 
ing 2-week Replacement Guarantee. Schlichtman Hatch- 
ery, Appleton, Missouri 

For Sale—Six weeks old broilers of heavy breeds— 
100 at 45¢ each, 50 at 46c¢ each, 25 at 47¢ each. Four 
weeks old broilers in 100 lots at 30¢ each, 50 at 3le 
each. 25 at 22c each. Shipped by express. Order from 

Mrs. Pearl Moody, Buchanan, Tenn. 

U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 17 
breeds, including Dark Cornish Games and Danish 
Brown Leghorns. Hatching every week in the year. 
Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Baby Chicks—Chicks that will live ana grow — New 
Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, from high-egg-record 
stock, quick maturing for broilers, for bigger and better 
chicks. Write today. Swaim’s Hatchery. Bor 507, 
Winston Salem. North Carolina 

U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100: Sexed Pullets. $12.90 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes. Orping 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect. Free catalog. White Chickery 
Schell City, Missouri. 


Poultry Breeds 


Champion Leghorns—The South’s largest and lead- 
ing U. S. R.O.P. Certified Breeding Farm. Every male 
of the 1,800 on our farm is U. S8.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedi- 
greed from dams 225 to 314 eggs in our regular matings 
We pedigreed more than five thousand chicks 1914 to 
use in our breeding. Write now for our free catalog, 
price and mating list. Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- 
pion. North Carolina. 


~ Pit Game Cocks for sale. 
Williamston, South Carolina. 


Turkeys 


Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, 
Dept. 5, Columb Kansas. 

For Sale Turkey Poults — Broad Breast — Thousands 
weekly, finest quality, 55¢, from blood tested flocks 
Farm-Service, Siler City, N. C. Phone 218. 

Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Eggs, Wagon Wheel 
Strain, $ lozen postpaid. Mrs. Claude Crews, 
Route 4, Henderson. North Carolina. 

Broad Breasted Bronze—For May, 
June, $45.00 hundred. Graves Hatchery, 
South Carolina. 

Look—Four Breeds Turkey Poults. Bloodtested stock. 
sooo Wednesdays. Behring Turkey Hatchery, Segui, 

exas. 




















Sam Bell, Route 1, 

















$65.00 hundred; 
Pageland, 








Miscellaneous Poultry 


Purple African Guinea Eggs for Sale—$2.50 per set- 
ting (15). Cary Guinea Farm, Route 2, Wake Forest, 
North Carolina. 

Peafowls for Sale—Two years old, $35.00 a pate F.0.B. 
Hemingway. W. G. Burrows, Hemingway, 8S. 

Raise White King Pigeons for meat. New stale 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, Kentucky. 

White Rocks, Reds—Cocks, Hens. Freshwaters Farms, 
Mebane, North Carolina. 


LIVESTOCK 


e 
Swine 

World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs. 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine. amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs. sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. \One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00: 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds. 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
al information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro. 
ndiana. 


Write us today if interested in registered Durocs, 
Champion bloodlines, medium type, Mississippi’s Bis- 
gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi. 

Poland Chinas—Approved medium type, natural thick- 
ness, body depth, nation’s top bloodlines, prolifie, easy 
feeding, quick maturing—Pigs—Unrelated Pairs—Trios. 
Ike Shaw, Alamo. Tennessee. 

Ten weeks old Registered, Cherry Red, blocky type 
Duroc Pigs that make 400 pounds or more in 12 months 
Some unrelated at $15.00 each. Valley Farm, Baxley 
Georgia. 

Registered Spotted Poland China Weaned Pigs. E%- 
cellent bloodlines. Good breeders. $17.00. TT. H. CraW- 
ford, Pikeville, North Carolina. 


For Sale—Litter of pure bred Berkshire Pigs. State 
Champion stock. Shuford, 7 Southside Avenue, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

Purebred medium type Poland Coleen 
approval. Write for circular. Leon 
Mountain, North Carolina. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Early maturing. bea 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. McConne 
Halifax, Virginia. 
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Swine 


Hereford Pigs—8 weeks old, registered. Three sows, 
2 poars. Best strain. R. S. Barbour, Jr., Box 385, So. 
Boston, Virginia. 

Registered Poland Chinas—Deep thick bodies, strong 
pone, prolific. Chas. W. Palmer, Route 4, Greenwood, 
South Carolina. 

Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. The blocky 
short-legged, thick type. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg- 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina. _ 

Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 
~Hiereford Hogs. Expressed C.0.D. Bred Gilts, Boars, 
Pigs. Circular. Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, 3 
~Hampshires—Registered—Bred sows, Gilts, unrelated 
Boars, Pigs. Jackie Hartley, Sophia, N. C. 

Registered Spotted Poland Chinas, big bone, stocky. 
Zz. A. Medley & Co., Buffalo Valley, Tenn 

Registered O.1.C. Gilts, Pigs. Shepherd Dogs, Pups. 
L. L. Marsh, Marshville, ee. 

Ohio Improved Chesters, all sizes. W. I. Owen. Bed- 
fosd, Virginia. 

Registered Essex Pigs. M. M. Johnston, Luling, 
Texas. 






































~Cattle 

Start a Herd of Registered Herefords. For Sale— 
4 registered cows, $1,200. 4 registered heifers, $1,000. 
All bred, fall calving, to Star Domino S 33d. One 15 
months registered bull, excellent type, $325. The above 
group for $2,375. Bang’s tested. Sentry Oaks Farm, 
R.F.D. 3, Lynchburg, Va. (Six miles east on U. S. 460.) 

Registered Herefords for Sale—Breeding Lines: Mis- 
chief Mixer 13th, Prince Domino-Beau Aster cross. Reg- 
istered young bulls, heifers and springers. None better 
pred. Also feeder steers = heifers. Located two 
miles north of Cheraw, S. C. on U. S. Highway No. 1; 
Elwood Wilks, Hersdman—J. ro Terrell. 

Combined Bult Halter and Controller. Makes ar’ 
pull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence Jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 
cular. Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville. 
Wisconsin. 

Registered Angus Cattle for sale. Four young bulls. 
Also twenty heifers and cows with calves. E. H. Harri- 
son, Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Registered Polled Hereford Cattle, bulls, from 6 to 18 
months old, heifer calves, bred heifers, and cows. Max 
Bazzanella, Mineral, Va. 

Four High Bred Registered Jerseys. Earnest H. 
Smith, Station ‘‘A’’, High Point, N. C. 

Milking liane: maatee Bull Calves. Rose 
Valley Farms, R.F.D., Mineral, Va. ——— 

Choiee Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. Shawnee Dairy 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Miscellaneous Livestock 
Corriedale Sheep — 300 Rams, Ewes. Free circular 
Reasonable. Robert Stone, Chariton, Towa. 
Registered Karakul Fur Sheep for sale. James Yoakam. 
National Distributor, Pasadena, California. 


Dogs 
Border Collies, Shepherds, Airedales, Terriers, White 
Collies——Reasonable. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 
English Shepherds, heelers, all ages. W. D. Frazee, 
Willow Springs, Missouri. 


Rabbits 


Raise Chin-Chins, the Big Money-making Rabbit. 
Ideal business for anybody anywhere. Free booklet 
shows amazing profits from investment of only $65.00 
Willow Farm, R12, Sellersville, Penna. 

Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $10.00 
pound. Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
— Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, Marion, 
Ohio. 

Rabbits Wanted—Write Van Wyatts Rabbitry, Salis- 
oury, North Carolina. 

andard Rabbit earn Milton, Pa. Three years 
$1. 00: sample, Dim 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ Boy Scouts — Campers —U. S. Army Surplus Used 
Equipment—Pup Tents, $2.95; Canteens, with cover and 
cup, $1.00; Mess-Kits, 75c; Packs, $1.00. Complete 
Set, $5.00, includes cartridge belt.| Samet Sales Co.. 
High Point. N. C, 
Don’t feed sparrows. Make your own trap that will 
catch thousands, Write for details. Roy Vail, Howe 
8, Indiana. 



























































Agents—Salesmen 

Look Here! Wanted — Man and Women to start in 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home 
Products. Thousands our Dealers now make quick 
sales, big profits. For particulars write Rawleigh Co., 
Dept. F-192-PGF, Richmond, Va. 
- If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99e making big profit, then write for particulars today 
More than 209 other items—toilet articles, family medi 
cines, ete.. to sell. Ideal Products, Inc.. Waxahachie 
Texas 

Magic Cleaner and laundry soap deal. Hotter than a 
firecracker. Big Profits!" Sample free. Bepco, 5007 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


Farm Machinery and Supplies 

Universal Tools—Dandy 8- piece set: Ceetee Pliers, 
Waterpump Pliers, Master-Ratchet Pipewrench, Needle- 
nose Pliers, Crescent Wrench, Diagonal Cutters, Claw 
or Pein Hammer, Plastic Screwdriver—$14.85. ‘‘Im- 
mediate Shipment.’’ Overnight by Air to Anywhere— 
USA. Remit with order. Price Eist and Order Blank 
Free. Mail Now! Universal Tool Company, 1527 Grand 
P, Kansas City, Missouri. If it’s Tools: Remember— 
We have it, Can Get it or it isn’t Made. 

Magic Electrie Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
brazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic are 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New York City. 

Burning weeds, brush, pear? Use a Pexase Long 
hot flame; kerosene or gasoline; 160-pound gauge, “sie 75 
with 2-foot hose; $17.00 with straight pipe, f.0.b. Pear- 
sall. Direct or through dealers. Catalogue. Texas 
Pear Burner Co., Pearsall, Texas. 

Electric Plants—New and rebuilt Kohler plants; re- 
built Delcos and Westinghouse. Parts for these plants 
and Farm Light Batteries available. 29 years in this 
business! Republic Electric Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices, 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1945 Catalog. Used Tractor and Parts Co., LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, Dept. D. 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1945 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Central Tractor fa Co., Des Moines 8, Iowa 
(formerly Boone, Iowa). 

Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
eerie eee immediate reply. Victory, 2439% Gunni- 
son, Chicago 
































Help Wanted 


I have a good position for the right man between the 
ages of 30 and 45 to look after my dairy and stock and do 
farming. Must have several children old enough to help 
carry on this work. Dairy consists of approximately 60 
registered Jersey cows. Good place to live, close to 
church and schools. Write J. W. Taylor, Richlands, 
North Carolina. 





Wanted—Farm family with wife or daughter a good 
cook. Good truck farm, good pay. Farm within one 
mile of Durham. Write giving particulars of family; and 
references. Box 1692, Durham, N. C. 





Patents—Inventions 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation how to pro- 
tect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form with instructions for making disclosure 
and establishing date of your invention—and new Free 

ook ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor,’’ containing com- 
plete information about patent procedure and how to sell 
inventions; giving illustrations of many successful in- 
ventions; over 150 basic mechanical movements. Delay 
may be costly. For prompt confidential service—write 
today to—Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 527-E Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Inventors: Have you a sound, practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors. Dept 85 Washine 
ton Cc. 

Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free. Randolph & Beavers, 382 Columbian Building 
Washington. D C. 


Photo Finishing 


Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 Exposure Roll 
developed and printed, including a 5x7 panelled Ray- 
craft (exclusive with Ray’s) Enlargement, or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative, 25ce. Leaders since 1920 
Enclose this ad for Free Booklet, “‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.”” Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray Building. 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 














Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25e (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City. Florida. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior Quality since 1898. Moen Photo 
Service, 426 Moen Bldg.. LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25¢. 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey’s, 164 Baker. 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 25c. 
“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63e Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

Special coupon for 6 enlargements with roll developed 
and printed, up to 16 prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Dick's Photo, Louis- 
Ville, Kentucky. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Free—Fine grain developing. 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Introductory Offer—Six enlargements from your favor- 
ite negative, 25c. Skyland Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF. 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Schools and Instructions 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Girls te Learn Beauty Culture—You have an oppor- 
tunity to earn while you learn. Fully accredited. Posi- 
tions guaranteed. Charles Beauty School, Portsmouth. 
Virginia. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 
































Services and Supplies 


“Soil Saving Plans.’”” $1.00. New booklet describes 
and illustrates various simple and economical plans for 
control of Terrace outlets, draws and ditches. Also de- 
tails for surveying and building terraces. Money back 
guarantee enclosed. Send check or money order to John 
A. McFarland, Box 152, Greenville, Texas. 








Build your wood burning brooder. Low cost, lasts 
many years. No automatic controls, no moving parts. 
Broods healthy chicks. Less fuel, labor. Successful 13 
years. Abundant heat, easily constructed. Copyrighted, 
illustrated plan $2.00. Folder free. Chick Brooding 
Service, P.O. Box 355, Centreville, Miss. 

Pure Extracted Honey packed as follows—Six 10-pound 
Pails to Case, $10.99; twelve 5-pound Glass Jars, $11.60; 
twelve 2%-pound Glass Jars, $6.52; twenty-four 16-ounce 
Glass Jars, $5.75. John A. Crummey, Box 117, Jesup, 
Georgia. 

Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Kill weeds with fire! Aeroil torches destroy parasites, 
split rocks; has 99 uses. Burns kerosene. Medium size 
$20.00, Giant $24.75 express collect. Sine Equipment, 
16A, Quakertown, Pa. 

Free information on treatment of Athletes Foot, 
Eczema, all itching humors. Just send your name and 
address to The A. C. Company, Winchester, Tenn. 


Tobacco Stems For Sale—Tobacco Stems $5. poh per ton 

F.O.B. our factory; $7.00 per ton B The 
Vonabie Tobacco Co., Inc., Durham, N. C. 

Novelties—Gifts, Salt and Peppers. [Illustrated cata- 
log 10c, refunded first order. Riggs Novelty Co., Dept. 
P-604 Race, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. le 

Green Pea Sheller by mail 25c. Shells black-eye, 
Crowders, English peas, Lima beans. Sq. Harper, 6607 
NW-2 Place, Miami, Florida. 

Elastic—%”, 8 yards $1.00; 4%”. 5 yards $1.00. Bias 
binding, white ‘or black, 50 yards $1.00. Spencer Trad- 
ing Company, Spencer, Mass. 

One man can kill 300 trees or sprouts a day with 
Bo-Ko, Jonestown, Miss. - Enough to make 6 quarts, 
$1.75; only 1/7 freight. 

Postpaid — 10 pounds juicy, mellow Redleaf Chew- 
ing, $3.50; 10 Smokirg $3.00. Tennessee Valley Farms, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 
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Farm Machinery 


Ever since the early 1850’s, Frick machinery has 
been a favorite with farmers and sawmill men alike. 
Today this superior line of equipment includes Frick 
peanut pickers, sawmills and engines; 
Minneapolis-Moline tractors, combines, power units 
and implements; Fox pick-up cutters and silo fillers; 
Bear Cat feed mills; and Rosenthal husker-shredders 





Frick Sawmills are described in 


Keep in touch with your nearest Frick Branch or 
Dealer; they can help solve your equipment problems 
—as they did your grandfather’s! 





Frick Threshers and Peanut Pickers; 
See Catalogs 76 and 78 














1Z$ 
FAMOUS for QUALITY and 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ng the best known Chix in America. Thou- 

ee aan oneat orders year after year. Thousands 

of successes in their own poultry yards. 
We Hatch All Popular Varieties 

Thousands Hatching =e. 


sands of customers send r 
write enthusiastic letters 





Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That 
When Getter Chix Are Hatehed. 
ATZ’S Will Hateh Them. 


Years fair and honest dealings 





have made boosters of o' 
loodtested and rigidly culled our mature stock. We've 
Ssine this continuously for 22 years. That's why they’re so good. 
WE GUARANTEE 100% ALIVE ARRIVAL ON ALL 
OUR CHICKS PREPAID 
New circular beautifully illustrated in full color. Send for 


Guarantee protects you. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 





s. In fall of 1944 
been 


List which tells how” our Civabitity 


HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 











TROUTVILLE BALANCED 

BREEDING PRODUCES THE BEST CHICKS 

Heavy Layers of Large Eggs *® Fast Growing 
and Well Feathered Broilers 





Barred Rocks 
Large English Type White Leghorns 


Chicks that live and grow—Guarantee covers complete 
satisfaction first two 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW-—SEXED OR UNSEXED 
Write for Prices. 


Troutville Poultry Farm Inc. 


Hampshires 


weeks, 













° White Rocks 


Troutville, Va. 











BUSH’S 





STARTED 





-ED CHICKS $ 495 


Wh. Leg. PULLETS $26.95 up Up Per 
BUSH offers over 20 popular, money-making breeds. ay. separately hatched, thy 
Blood- vey free-range OZARK-QUALITY flocks. Years 

oe Cukemere in 48 states. 


in poultry busi- 


One of world’s hatcheries and brooderies. Millions 
Day Old Pullets (up to 300 egg strain), $12.95 up. 
Hand- meee as English White Leghorn 3-4 Week Old Started Pullets, $26.95 up. Order now for 


1945 "Attractive EGG RECORD & CALENDAR CATALOG gives tegene, sex guarantees, FOB 
prices, etc. WRITE TODAY. BUSH Farms and Hatcheries, Box '433-N6, Clinton, Mo. 








For oe need and GREATER PROFITS get 
our big money making strains. 
America’s finest poultry breeding in- 
$1 per 100 books order. 


AL SPECIAL BARGAIN 
~ Box 813-E, Clinton, Mo. 


ASSORTMENT PER 100 
The oldest U. S. approved pullorum 








Make Money—Crocheting, sewing. Crocheting direc- 
tions, yarn samples, particulars, 25c, Beatrice Peters, 
Gardiner, Maine. 

Free Saddle and Harness Catalogue sent on request. 
Texas Farm Supply Co., 316 Louisiana, Houston 2, 
Texas. 








Electrie Fencing Controllers—Three Types: Standard 
and DeLuxe 6-Volt, 110 Volt AC or Battery. Write to- 
day. W. C. Cobb, 109 North Main Street, Lenoir, N. C. 

Pioneer Electric Churn—Saves time and labor—Low 

ost — More butter. Write for prices and information. 
Gulf Breeze Co., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Lite-Nin Electrie Churn—Costs littie, simple, easy. 
sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 
A-Hood Company, Dallas. Texas. 

Woed Tanks, write for Catalogue No. 11. G. M. Davis 
& Son, 900 Laurel Street, Palatka, Florida. 














10’-12’ Oliver Combines, excellent condition, at farm. 
P. L. K. Deaton, Statesville, N. C. 





Replacements — Plumbing, Stoves, Furnaces, Grates, 
pots, linings. Magiproducts, Royal Oaks, Mich. 
Quilting! Silks, cotton, velvets, woolens; samples 
Rainbow, Decherd, Tennessee. 





hatehery in Illinois now 
offers chicks at low prices. White Rocks a specia'ty. 13 
other leading breeds. Chestnut “‘Q. P."’ chicks are fam- 
ous for Quick Production. They grow faster, lay earlier, 

d © many generations of careful breeding. 
Write for big illustrated catalog and special discount prices. 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY 


SELECT PULLETS—CHOICE GRADE 
+h weeks old — Per 100 18, 4 









Mt. Pulaski, Ilinols 





delivery’ Give express ol offi 
H White Leghorn Box 





California Beer Seed — Package $1.00. Calvin L. 
Perkins, Mathiston, Missi 


Mica on your land? Write George M. Bowman, Min- 
erals, Elk Park, Cc. 


Wanted to Buy 


Cigarette Cards, Posseneeln, Stamps. Lieut. Kurzrok, 
120 Kenilworth, Brooklyn, » a 














WHITE LEGHORNS s3xrcitets'si7-55 
Barred Rock: 


Reds. Penn A 95" 
itd, $8.95 Cockerels $4.95 up. ox Live 


FREE CATALOG. 25 Breeds 


d--High Livability. 











Bie savings on oa coat orders. Started Pullets. la, We tte. 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


In our March and April issues we reviewed 


the long campaign for “Equality for Agricul- 


ture” on all fronts. . 
and postal cards from readers. 


. and asked for letters 
Very thought- 


ful letters from farm men and women have been 


coming in ever since. Some of the best appear 


herewith. 


» F all the fine letters on “Let’s 
§ > Keep Fighting for Equality for 
\_¥ Agriculture” one of the most re- 
markable to reach us came from a 
young woman in South Carolina. She 
emphasizes the fact that unless a 
greater degree of equality is obtained 
both in income, living conditions, and 
recreation, young farm women will 
continue going to the cities in even 
greater numbers than now. 

“Southern rural districts have long 
been losing many of their best young 
men to towns and cities,” she writes, 
“but in the last few years young 
women have been moving to the cities 
even faster than young men. One 
reason is that there is little or no 
money a young woman can make on a 
farm ... the working hours are too 
long... and among the poorer classes 
women are expected to do work that 
is too heavy. Also in many rural dis- 
tricts very little recreation is afforded 
young people. 

“Give the country lass the same in- 
dependence and advantages as her 
town cousin and she will be glad to 
be a farmer’s wife. Under present 
conditions, however, a word of praise 
must be given to the gallant young 
women who are stopping and observ- 
ing before they go into marriage which 
will only be the means of bringing 
more underprivileged children into 
the world. i 

“More and more industrial plants 

-are coming from the North to our 
small Southern towns. The reason for 
this. we are told, is cheap labor. Yes, 
if girls can get a living wage they will 
leave a home if no money is allowed 
them there. But can we not make farm 


Others will follow. 





(From page 12) 


of wild morning glories, to sit on the scrubbed 


Clarence Poe 


life more attractive than work in in- 
dustrial plants when we realize that 
such work so often means that the 
finest of rural young women will never 
share the high and holy privilege of 
being mothers and homemakers?” 


In connection with 
his “What’s New in 
Agriculture” last 
month Editor Eu- 
gene Butler printed a WFA chart 
showing much we still lack of hav- 
ing “Equality for Agriculture” in the 
matter of income here in America: 


1939 1943 


Average Man’s Income $548 $1,089 
Average Farmer’s Income 173 513 


And a letter which an Oklahoma 
farmer and his wife have just receiv- 
ed from their son has stirred them 
with concern about a fairer deal for 
soldiers when they come home to 
farm. The letter, a copy of which 
they have sent us, reads as follows: 


irre Deal 


for Soidiers 


Dear Mom and Dad: 


It will be three years in August since I join- 
ed the Army, and this beautiful spring weath- 
er is making me so homesick for the Sage 
Country [can hardly stand it. . . . Georgia 
and I often plan what we are going to do 
after the war: about the fences we have to 
build and all the other work we have to do. 
But how much fun and peace and content- 
ment we will get from a life of hard work and 
clean living! ... The thoughts of coming home 
to the farm after the war—something defi- 
nite to plan toward—are the big things that 
make this sacrifice bearable. . . . I think Ill 
be able to buy a tractor with my mustering 
out pay. . . . We are counting the days till 
we see you. 


As for remedying thc farm income 


Never in all the centuries of history was early sun- 


situation Mr. and Mrs. George H. Barr 
write: ‘The main reason farmers do 
not have equal rights with other 
classes is that farmers do not have 
equality in lawmaking. Legislators 
know that their jobs depend on cater- 
ing to the urban population. The nat- 
ional farm vote represents but a small 
percentage of the ballots.” 


The farm vote is, however, the con- 
trolling vote in numerous states and 
Congressional districts. But farmers 
and voters need education in order to 
be sure of supporting sound policies 
and able candidates . . . and they need 
organization in order to speak effec- 
tively in behalf of sound policies. 


Our next let 

ter is one that 

is likely to 

arouse con- 
siderable controversy and is from F. E. 
Brewer of Muhlenberg County, Ky., 
who writes: 


In this section the best farms are being bought 
up by business and professional men who have 
them operated by cheap labor. The small 
farmer cannot compete with them because he 
cannot buy as cheaply or sell as advantageously 
as they can. Before the war most of the-coal 
operaters here also owned several farms. They 
paid their farm hands $1 a day while they paid 
their hands in the mines $6 to $8 for an eight- 
hour day. 

If our farmers of the future, the ones who 
actually do the work, are not to work for some 
business or professional man at $1 a day or 
less, something radical has got to be done. For 
one thing, a minimum ‘wage for farm laborers 


LET’S PLAN NOW FOR 
POSTWAR NEEDS 


It’s not alone 1n the matter of building postwar 
houses and barns that we all need thoroughly 
thought-out plans and blueprints. America also 
needs to make plans and blueprints for a world 
organization to preserve peace. We must 
cooperate with other nations ... . trade with 
other nations . “live and let live”—not 
dispute and divide and delay as we did after 
World War 1 and so drift into World War Ill 


of at least 40 cents an hour must be estabhshege 
by national law. ee 


As a close followup t¢ 

Mr. Brewer’s suggestion ~ 

here are two paragraphg | 

from Bessie Smith of 
Izard County, Ark.: 


“You hear people say that farmers 
are too stingy to pay a living wage to 
hired help. This is not true. We 
farmers pay all we can afford but we 
can’t compete with industry for the 
simple reason we don’t get enough 
for our produce. ... Mr. Farmer never — 
has had any voice in the selling or buy-- 
ing price of a commodity. This is the® 
seat of the whole trouble, as common” 
sense teaches us that a person, com 
pany or corporation will always buy 
as cheaply as possible and sell for all 
they can get.” £ 


This month’s Coun. 

try Voices reminds 

us of many of the 

pleasantest things. 
in farm life. But of course we must 
all admit that until we get a greater 
degree of economic “Equality for Ag. 
riculture” there will also be many in- 
conveniences to suffer, as a South 
Carolina farm woman reminds us in 
our final letter this month: 


If you ever have wound water from a deep ~ 
well for every household use, including bath-— 
ing five children and keeping clothing clean 

if you have ironed those same clothes with 

an old-fashioned flatiron in hottest summer~ 
weather . . . . if you have been isolated on a 
farm without a telephone while you also suf- 
fered agonies for “something to read” .. - 
if you have had to hear years upon end 

“Maybe times will be better next year,” when 

the cotton crop was sold for barely enough ~ 

“to come out”—then you can indeed appre- 

ciate the “fights for equality” suggested by 

The Progressive Farmer. ; 

Electric lights, waterworks, comfortable 
homes, libraries, telephones, good _ schools, 
good roads, and equal hospital and medical 
service—why is the farm family not entitled 
to these things? Let’s put up a desperate fight 
to get them—not only for our own sake but 
for the sake of our children whose heritage is 
the land. 

So end our letters. Of course in 
getting “Equality for Agriculture” 
the first thing is for our farm folks 
to find out what they can do fof 
themselves and do it. And is not 
this the No. 1 reason why Southern 
farm mcome is so low—that mere 
“crops farming” gives us effective 
ways of making money only about siz 
months in the year—from April to 
November—but not enough ways of 
making money from November to 
April. Livestock; dairying, poultry, 
and forest work (along with ever-in- 
riching soils) will give us the basic- 
ally needed 12-months-in-the-year 
employment—and then we must also 
fight 12 months in the year until 
we achieve equitable prices and all. 
the other forms of “Equality for Ag 
culture” needed by farm folks. 





~ 


British farmers have a great lesson to teach us—the 





threshold and soak up the delicious resinous odor of sun-heated 
cedars blended with rose perfume. 
Yes, it was Child’s Heaven, remembered with blessed heart- 
ease now in the hurrying middle years. 
Hetty May Van Meter, Wise County, Tex 


Anyhow, it wins this month’s $8 for the best 

letter, ... We are preparing this first part of 

the department before crossing the Atlantic, 
for mail connections become more uncertain, We are 
told, as the war approaches a crackup. ... Now the 
*$10 postal card.” 


My age is seventy. I have lived on a farm all my life. May 
God hasten the day when the only debt we owe for the 
land we work will be to leave it in better shape than we 
found it. Mrs. Claudia Roberts, Tom Green County, Tex 


(The foregoing paragraphs were written before Mr. Lord 
left for England. Just as we go to press we have received the 
following cablegram from him in London.) 


shine more welcome to a worn and tormented people 
than this spring in Britain. They needed that sun not 
only for vitamin D. They desperately needed the re- 
assurance of warmth, new life, upgrowing, an end to 
killing, and increasing hope of unbroken peace. 
Last winter here was a terror. Foul weather, short 
fuel, the endless nights of blackout and death contin- 
uing to pour from the skies after five infernal years 
of it. ‘This land had been sorely wounded in thou- 
sands of places, the people—soldiers and citizens 
alike—so tired it was frightening to look at their 
faces,”” said someone. But the wonder of it is that all 
the instruments of hate and destruction have altered 
so little the countryside and the citizens of Britain 
and have subdued or weakened the spirit of this peo- 
ple not at all. The people have in fact grown in 
strength and in resolution and in agriculture especi- 
ally they have grown in productive skill and power. 


lesson of undying permanence. 

In my two weeks here so far I have traveled more 
than a thousand miles over rural Southern England 
around Oxfordshire, then on through the great farm 
ing counties of Norfolk, Lincoln, and York to the 
north. I have notes here before me of voices speak- 
ing in the same terms on the same subjects we talk 
about in these columns—voices raised at farm meet 
ings here in England and on twenty different British 
farms. Next month, when my notes are more nearly 
garnered and threshed I plan to array “foreign” farm- 
ers’ Voices against home Voices and you’li be surpris-_ 
ed to find, when it comes to good farming and coum 
try living, how little foreign British Voices are. 


Yours; (2 4 


Corresponding Editor. 


Address letters to“ Country 
Voices” Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 





‘Taking Off 


For lokyo g 


tn . 


It’s only about seven hours flying time to Ja- 
pan for the B-29 Super Forts based on Saipan. 
But, even with clear roads and police escort, 
it’s a three day truck trip between Akron and 
Omaha for bomb-bay sections of these big 
bombers. And motor transport provided the 
only means of moving plane sections of this size. 
In 1940, the year before Pearl Harbor, Amer- 
ica’s total production of all types of planes for 
the Armed Forces was only 6,086. In 1944, 
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our nation’s factories delivered the Axis-stag- 
gering total of 96,369... the largest plane pro- 


duction program that the world has ever seen. 


Many of the parts and most of the materials 





making up these thousands of planes traveled 





by truck at some time before the finished 





product could ‘“‘take off” for the war front. 





This is equally true in the case of every other 





item of fighting equipment. It is estimated 





that 75% of today’s truck loads are war loads. 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


* * * * * 


In addition to being one 
of the largest producers 
of military vehicles, GMC 
also manufactures many 
commercial trucks for 
essential users. If you are 
eligible for a new truck, 
your GMC dealer will 
gladly help you fill out an 
application. Remember, 
too, your GMC dealer 
is headquarters for the 
Original Preventive 
Maintenance Service. 
* * a * * 
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